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A PEEP SHOW BY CAREL FABRITIUS 


By Kari G. HuLTEN 


of industrial art, furniture and numerous curiosities, there are two Dutch 

peep shows. They are a kind of three-walled box on pedestals, and the 
inner sides are painted in such a way that the curious observer who looks into 
the box imagines that he is looking into a room—a keyhole illusion. Each 
of these two boxes contains a view of the interior of a church; one a Reformed 
church (Fig. 3) and the other Roman Catholic (Fig. 6). The painting is done 
in perspective with foreshortenings, i.e., the walls of the box are not those of 
the church, the shape of the box being concealed. One obtains the illusion of 
a very long, spacious room in which a figure at two fingers’ length appears 
life-size.” 

The Reformed church is the more interesting of the two and will be de- 
scribed first. The wooden panels on the insides of which the interior is painted 
are 119 cm. high. The pedestal is 75 cm. high, the width of the front panel 
68 cm. The equal-sized lateral panels, which meet at the back at an acute 
angle, are 75 cm. broad. The peep hole is drilled through the front panel at 
about half its height, and above is a square opening with 35 cm. sides, which 
serves the purpose of letting in light. (The box is now also illuminated by 
electricity.) 

Beneath the peep hole can be seen traces of a painted trompe-l’oeil: two 
opened drawers, one with an ink pot and blotting-sand box; the other con- 
taining a coral necklace (?) and a goose quill; under that the usual band with 
objects behind it, among other things two further goose quills. This paint- 
ing is now almost completely destroyed by wear and clumsy restoration 

Fig. 2). 
atin the eye to the hole ene gets the vision of looking through the nave 
of a late Gothic Dutch church (Figs. 3, 4, 5). The illusion is fairly strong, 
partly owing to the fact that the perspective is extraordinarily well done. It 
is in the nature of the object that the orthogonal system should be perfect, 
but the aerial perspective is also very finely conceived and the illumination is 
well designed. The whitish-yellow pillars of the nave receive relatively strong 
light from the aisle windows, and the objects in the foreground are clearly 
illuminated. The front part of the chancel is in a half-light, especially in the 
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contre-jour of the south aisle with soft shadows and contours. In the back- 
ground the five high chancel windows gleam with a strong direct light through 
stained-glass panes. Against the light columns stand the brown benches with 
black edgings, high, brown pulpits and a high dark-brown choir-screen. As 
a foreground accessory on the left stands a big carved chair upon which rests 
a bible. The chair has a dark-red covering; the bible has shining gilt edges, 
hanging down from it is something that looks like a necklace or braid of hair. 
Through its size the chair makes us realize the distance to the choir-screen, 
and is reminiscent of the table in Vermeer’s Lady at the Virginals. The stone 
floor is gray and blue-gray; the edges of the slabs form a simple pattern of 
squares, the converging lines of which are used as a means for the perspective 
construction. Almost every slab has a stone-cutter’s mark. The ceiling has 
dark wooden vaults, the transversal arches of which rest on black wooden 
jacks supported by the capitals of the columns. Beneath the ceiling, between 
each pair of columns, black transversal beams go across the nave. From this, 
two brass chandeliers hang, with many arms in bright red bands. The red 
bands give an extremely refined coloristic effect to the otherwise rather color- 
less interior. The remotest chandelier is soaring in the air of the nave like a 
miracle of light touches. The church is populated by several little figures, 
small black and white accents against the brown benches. 

All the details of the picture afford evidence that the painting portrays an 
actual church: it is hardly a product of the imagination, nor is it a conglomera- 
tion of elements taken from several different late Gothic churches. I should, 
however, like to deal first with some other circumstances before taking up the 
question of which church the peep show represents. 

The second peep show in Copenhagen is a somewhat poor imitation of that 
described above. It is an imaginary picture of a Roman Catholic church, 
viewed with naive Protestant eyes: it shows a monk kneeling before the Pope; 
scattered in the nave and aisles are other kneeling persons. The architecture 
is directly copied from that of the first peep show. The copyist merely made 
such changes as were necessary in keeping with the new motif: he removed 
the benches and added some triptychs, saints, etc. Some owner of the earlier 
box evidently thought that its esthetic qualities were inadequate and desired 
to add instructive and moral virtues; so he had this pendant designed. 

Three other similar objects have been described. In 1925 Clotilde Misme 
published a description of the large peep show that belongs to the National 
Gallery in London,’ and there is another example in the Bredius Museum 
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at The Hague. The London box is undoubtedly the most elegantly designed 
of those still preserved. It is quadrilateral and has two peep holes, permitting 
its interior to be viewed from two directions. One sees a Dutch anteroom with 
views into a bedroom and a garden. A letter lying on a table is signed: “A 
Monsieur Mons* S. de Hoogstraeten a [Dord]} recht,” that is to say, it was 
executed by Rembrandt's pupil, Samuel van Hoogstraeten (1627-1678). 

The Bredius peep show, which is simpler in construction—it resembles 
the Copenhagen box—likewise shows the interior of a burgher’s house. Un- 
fortunately it is now in a poor state of preservation; among other things, the 
front side with the peep hole is lost. A third box is to be found in The Detroit 
Institute of Arts. Edgar P. Richardson describes it in an article in Art in 
America.* It is—like the Bredius box—attributed to Hoogstraeten, this attri- 
bution being based on resemblances to his easel pictures. It is probably the 
latest of the three, being dated 1663. In her essay on the London box Mme. 
Misme shows that the allegorical figures which decorate its outside have many 
points of contact with the descriptions in one of Hoogstraeten’s writings: 
Inleyding tot de Hooge schoole der schilderkonst anders de Zichtbare W erelt. 
The date can therefore be fixed at a year or so before the date of publication 
of the book and the year of the author's death, 1678. The date of the Bredius 
box is more uncertain. It is considered, however, that a tea service on a bamboo 
table in the foreground forms a clue that places the object fairly late in the 
period of Dutch art. Richardson writes: “Tea was popularized late in the 
seventeenth century. Among all the wine-drinking and music-making scenes 
of De Hooch and his school, tea appears only once again, in a picture by 
Hoogstraeten dated 1676.” (“Pieter de Hoogh,” Klassiker der Kunst, p. 
179.) * 

<4 find only three contemporary references to the peep shows, two of them 
in connection with Hoogstraeten. One he himself makes in his Inleyding in 
the chapter on perspective (1678): “With a knowledge of this science [the 
theory of perspective} one can construct the wonderful peep show ( pers pectif- 
kaas).”* The other reference is to be found in a work by his pupil Arnold 
Houbraken, who writes about this master (1719): ‘He painted mostly por- 
traits, historical pictures and pictures in perspective, which latter one looked at 
through a hole in the wall. I saw several of them. Within a small space they 
represent an entire palace with arches and galleries supported on marble col- 
umns.’”* Hoogstraeten was evidently one of those persons in his day who showed 
a keen interest in these peep shows. The question is whether he himself de- 
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signed the first one. The third report of a Dutch peep show dates as far back 
as the 1650’s. The English diarist, John Evelyn, notes on February 5, 1656, 
that he has seen a triangular box representing “the great church at Haarlem in 
Holland” and he also mentions that all the artists in London were gathered 
together to see and admire it—evidently they were not very common objects. 
Richardson shows in his excellent essay that for several reasons we should look 
for an inventor other than Hoogstraeten.’ Evelyn's note is difficult to reconcile 
with the theory that Hoogstraeten was the designer. He had returned to 
Holland in 1654 after spending three years abroad, in Rome and Vienna. He 
was at that time still under the influence of Rembrandt and had not come into 
contact with the artists in Delft. In that city the new conception of space first 
appeared and the changed attitude towards the significance of space, to the 
manifestations of which the peep show undoubtedly belongs. There perspec- 
tive was studied with keen intensity, and it is more natural to look there for 
the artist who took the initiative in designing the first Dutch peep show. 

About Hoogstraeten, Richardson writes further: “It seems improbable, in 
light of his character, that he was a man to invent anything, he was rather 
the type of facile talent that popularizes the ideas of others.”* Moreover, 
Hoogstraeten’s interest in the peep show was not scientific, as is clearly gath- 
ered from his writings, but it was based on other factors: he had discovered 
the social possibilities of illusionism. In circles in which the purpose of art 
was amusement and diversion a trom pe-l’oeil trick always found an interesting 
and appreciative public. Through the intermediary of his peep show Hoog- 
straeten established contact with those high circles to which he aspired. He 
was a great snob, but the frankness with which he gave himself away is 
moving: “Représentez-vous, o généreux éléves, quels splendides banquets! 
Figurez-vous la satisfaction de vous asseoir parmi les gentilhommes de la cour 
et de manger tout votre saoul a une table princiére! Songez a votre joie lorsque 
les premiers de votre ville vous prieront 4 une féte de mariage!’”* 

It was undoubtedly quite a different urge that inspired the man who carried 
out the experiments with the Dutch perspective shows. 

The inventory of the Danish King’s Kunstkammer of 1690 mentions a 
name that carries us back to Delft and the middle of the seventeenth century 
and tells us who painted the Copenhagen peep show described above. Under 
the heading “In the Perspective Room” we read: “A large optical piece 
standing on a pedestal and made by a distinguished Master, Fabricio of 


Delft.””° 
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. CAREL FABRITIUS, Peep Show Box 


penhagen, Nattonalmuseum 


3. CAREL FABRITIUS, Interior of Peep Show (detail) 
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Copenhagen, Nationalmuseumi 
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This must be the notable Kembrandt pupil Carel Fabritius (it cannot be a 
question of his less famous younger brother Barent, since he never lived in 
Delft). 

Contemporary reports on Carel Fabritius all mention his great fame as a 
perspective expert, though the works that won him his reputation have been 
lost. The perspective mural painting which he did in the house of a certain 
Dr. Valentius at Delft is destroyed. It must have been very remarkable. Hoog- 
straeten compares it with the ideal of all illusionists, Giulio Romano’s Palazzo 
del T in Mantua."* Bleyswijk writes of Carel Fabritius: “Eeen seer voor- 
treflijken uytnemend Konstschilder (die in matery van perspectiven) . . . 
(na't oor deel van veele konstkenders) nooch noyt sijns gelijck heeft gehad.’””* 

As far back as 1937 Richardson performed the feat of successfully estab- 
lishing—merely by deduction—the probability that Carel Fabritius is the 
inventor of the Dutch peep show.’* As mentioned, the idea of the peep show 
was obviously conceived in that circle of Delft painters who in the 1650's 
produced a new conception of space and a new attitude toward light, and 
among whom Vermeer was eventually to become the most eminent. At the 
time of Fabritius’ death in the gunpowder explosion at Delft in 1654, Ver- 
meer was only twenty-two years old."* Knowing that Fabritius made peep 
shows, we can with a certain measure of certainty associate his reputation as 
a perspective expert with their invention. We may conclude that the Copen- 
hagen peep show belongs to the first period of experimentation in that genre 
from the fact that in addition to the peep hole now used, we can trace several 
on the side of it, made as experiments but subsequently stopped up. The 
technical details can hardly have afforded Fabritius any difficulties; he was a 
practical man and he had been a joiner. In 1641, when he was nineteen, he 
was registered as a “carpenter.” Moreover, the family name which he chose 
indicates his former occupation (Lat. faber = joiner) .** 

The somewhat vague description of “a large optical piece standing on a 
pedestal” has given rise to some misunderstandings. In a later inventory of 
1737, the two boxes are called “Einem Kasten worinnen eine Romisch 
Catholische Kirche nach perspectivischer Kunst gemahlet” and “Einen Kasten, 
worinnen gleicherweise eine Reformirte Kirche gemahlet.” These two descrip- 
tions have subsequently been wrongly identified with two now unknown items 
in the catalogue of 1690, which are called “een reformerit Kjerche udj per- 
specitif” and “een catholisk Kjerche udj perspecitif.” The word “perspective” 
has been erroneously interpreted. In his essay on Fabritius, Valentiner care- 
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fully examines its meaning, which is twofold: it may denote an exterior view 
of a building but equally an interior.’* In the Dutch inventories both church 
interiors and Pieter de Hooch’s, Vermeer’s and others’ rooms and suites of 
rooms are called perspectives. A peep show, on the other hand, can never 
adequately be described by this word. “An optical piece” was not so curious 
a term in the ordinary language of the seventeenth century as it may sound 
to us: since the Renaissance a knowledge of perspective had been deemed 
part of “the science of optics.” 

If we compare the Copenhagen peep show with Fabritius’ few other pre- 
served works, The Stairway in the Rijksmuseum is undoubtedly the one that 
most closely resembles it (Fig. 1).** There are many similarities in the method 
of dealing with light: he models the room in the same way with alternating 
sections in depth of light and shade; both pictures have in the foreground 
direct daylight with dazzling effect, compelling the spectator to glance aside 
and thus investigate and apprehend the lateral limitations and openings of 
the room. We may also compare the treatment of light in details, e.g., the 
pillars of the chancel in the peep show and the pillar that forms the central 
axis of the stairway (and of the picture). They have the same surface dis- 
solved in light. To compare the composition of the peep show, its pictorial 
structure, with other works by Fabritius is, however, impossible; the peep 
show has a pictorial type of its own and its pictures are, strictly speaking, only 
comparable with one another. The most important detail of the composition, 
i.e., the delineation of the sides, is not defined in the same way as in a framed 
picture. In flat pictures of peep shows it is merely a photographic accident.** 

The stereoscopic illusionary effect of a peep show arises largely through the 
simple arrangement of compelling the spectator to look at the picture with 
only one eye. A similar stereoscopic effect of space is obtained if one looks 
at a flat perspective picture through a small hole in a panel or through a tube. 
In that case one cannot avail oneself of those possibilities afforded by the 
double lines of the eyes, distinguishing between surface and volume. Binocu- 
lar sight shows us the objects from two directions, so to speak, and thus gives 
us an impression of their roundness. It has the effect of seldom letting us be 
deceived by the illusory perspective of ordinary pictures, which of course is 
calculated for one visual ray. In the peep show the ocular point of the or- 
thogonal system corresponds to one eye, exactly as in plates in books on the 
theory of perspective. Looking at an image through a hole, the power of 
illusion is also increased by the apparent lack of boundaries, the little area 
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which is defined by the motions of the eye has the same character of unlimited 
possibilities of extension to the sides as our ordinary area of vision, the picture 
apparently lacks that limitation towards the sides which we are accustomed 
to expect in pictures. 

The perspective effect in the peep show is further heightened by the fact 
that lines which seem to run-away from the spectator actually do so in contrast 
to what happens in flat pictures. Furthermore, the spectator—and this is also 
an important point—is compelled to take his stance at the proper distance. 
The distance between him and the object is correctly proportional to the dis- 
tance between the painter and the motif. 

I shall now revert to the question of which church the Copenhagen peep 
show represents. Besides the characteristic features apparent in the photograph 
here reproduced (Fig. 7), we are able to observe in the original some further 
details. The church has three naves. The windows of aisles are high and have 
pointed arches like those of the chancel. All the windows are of stained glass. 
The canopy of the left-hand pulpit is supported by three iron rods, and the 
column behind is fluted. The canopy of the other pulpit is surmounted by a 
curious crest and is held up by a cleft iron bar which is hooked into a band 
round the pillar. 

As it seemed impossible from Stockholm to identify the church, I presented 
the problem in a letter to the Rijksdienst voor de Monumentenzorg (the Royal 
Dutch Custodian of Antiquities). Mrs. Margareta Kossman, of that Institu- 
tion, to whom I should like to take this opportunity of tendering my sincere 
thanks, was kind enough to interest herself in this question and replied as 
follows: “Also for us it is not so easy to identify the Dutch late Gothic church 
interior, which is to be seen on the photograph you sent us. There is much 
likeness with the church of Monnikendam and even more with that of Edam, 
but it is neither the first nor the second. Yet there existed in the neighbour- 
hood (about 5 km. from the other two), at Purmerend, a famous and much 
frequented marketplace, a cliurch pulled down in 1850. This is the church 
where Carel Pietersur, the grandfather of Carel, Barent and Johannes Fabritius 
... was a well-known parson from 1602 to 1622.” (It should be noted that, 
in order to make the investigation as non-postulate as possible, in my letter 
to the Rijksdienst voor de Monumentenzorg I did not mention the name of 
Fabritius.)** 

Unfortunately no other picture of the interior seems to exist. However, the 
literary notes and pictures of the exterior of the church do not in any way 
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conflict with the assumption that the peep show represents the church at 
Purmerend. According to Mrs. Kossman it was a reconstruction of a church 
dating from the middle of the fourteenth century, which was destroyed by 
fire in 1519. In connection with the rebuilding, a side nave towards the 
north and a chancel were added. In 1643 a new pulpit was built; in 1653 new 
stained glass windows were put in. The chancel was shut off from the rest 
of the church by an oak screen. 

Fabritius seems to have been the first peep show maker in Holland, but he 
was not altogether the first. Even on the other occasion in the history of art 
when space problems were in the center of the artists’ interests, in fifteenth 
century Italy, peep-show-like apparatuses were constructed. These, that are 
known only from contemporary descriptions, were made by such first rate 
perspective theorists as Brunelleschi and Alberti and by a perspective spell- 
bound painter such as Uccello.”” The difference between their peep shows and 
that of Fabritius is, however, too great to allow us to assume any connection. 

In Holland the popularity of the peep show declined towards the close of 
the seventeenth century. Houbraken states in 1719 that “only rubbish is made 
nowadays in that genre.”** In fact they fell into disrepute, traces of which 
are still to be observed in the twentieth century. 


* For very important information concerning this essay I wish to thank Férste Intendent Docent Carl 
Nordenfalk. 

1 Samuel van Hoogstraeten, Inleyding tot de Hooge schoole der Schilderkonst anders de Zichtbare Werelt, 
Rotterdam, 1678, p. 275. 

2 Clotilde Misme, ‘Deux Boites 4 perspective hollandaises du XVII° siécle,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1925, 
1** semestre, p. 156 ff. 

$“Samuel van Hoogstraeten and Carel Fabritius,” Art in America, 1937, p. 141 ff. 

4 Ibid., p. 147. 

5 Hoogstraeten, op. cit., p. 274. 

® Houbraken, “Grosse Schouburgh,” Quwellenschriften fiir Kunstgeschichte, XIV, p. 226. 

7 Richardson, op. cit., p. 147 ff. 

8 Ibid. 

® Hoogstraeten, op. ¢it., P. 353: “Stel u nu, 6 Edelmodige leerlin vry heerlijke banketten voor. Beelt 
u vry eens in, het vermaek dat gy scheppen zond, zoo gy onder Hofjonkers mocht zitten, en aen Vorstlijke 
Tafels uw mengen vol op hebben. Bedenk de vreugt, die gy genieten zond, wann eerge be de beste van 
Stadt op een Bruiloft feest genoodt waert.” For further particulars and a description of Hoogstraeten see 
W. R. Valentiner, “Rembrandt and Samuel van Hoogstraeten,” Art im America, p. 123 ff. 
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Fig. 6. Interior of a Peep Shou 


Copenhagen, Nationalmuseum 
i 


Fig. 7. AELBERT VAN OUWATER, Church at Purmerend 
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FITZ HUGH LANE, GLOUCESTER ARTIST, 


1804-1865 
By GENE E. McCormick 


ITHIN the past few years the name of Fitz Hugh Lane has begun 

to draw attention, primarily among art dealers who have recog- 

nized the fine artistic merit of his work. Yet his work has still to 
receive its due publicity and to be understood in its important role in the 
course of American painting. Therefore, the aim of this presentation is to 
revive an ancestor whose painting was eclipsed by the popularity of romanti- 
cism and hidden away by contemporary criticism. Lane’s stark realism, his 
positivistic mode of vision, failed to produce the glamour for which the 
Victorian eye searched. Moral inspiration could not be found in the handiwork 
of God when reduced to such bald terms. Because Lane refused to follow the 
dual goal of a moral veneer overlaying a descriptive naturalism, he was dis- 
pensed with as superficial, if not deceitful, and was soon forgotten. 

James Jackson Jarves, the crusader for Quattrocento art, had much to do 
with this loss. In his book The Art Idea, written in 1864, he denounced the 
tradition of “tonal realists” when he keenly observed: 

...To such an extent is literalness carried, that the majority of works are 

quite divested of human association. “No admittance” for the spirit of 

man is written all over them. Like the Ancient Mariner's “painted ships 

upon a painted ocean” they both pall and appall the senses. The bareness 

of thought and feeling become inexpressibly wearisome after the first shock 

of rude or bewildered surprise at overstrained atmospheric effects, monoto- 

nous in motive, however dramatically varied in execution. The highest 

aim ... seemingly is intense gradations of skies and violent contrasts of 

positive color. The result is destructive of any suggestion of the variety 

and mystery of nature. We get coarse paintings, pitched on a wrong key of 

light and color, hastily got up for market, and sold by scores . . .* 
One would think Jarves had Lane particularly in mind when he burst forth 
with this volley. However, Jarves meant this to fit the art of Heade, Suydam, 
Hinckley and Hope as well; and although he may not have been categorically 
referring to them, the works of Bingham and occasionally those of Mount 
and Kensett are closely related. Although all these men worked along similar 
lines, conceiving of space as a graded atmospheric envelope enshrouding 
carefully placed objects, they seem never to have had any contact with one 


another. They ignored the moral sentiment expected of painting and simply 
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enjoyed translating what they saw. Their attachment to their environment 
was deep and direct; their growth native and spontaneous. These features best 
apply to the work of Lane, and it is in his work that we find the culmination 
of meticulously controlled space and luminous color power. For this reason 
he should serve as an introduction to a study of all these men who were work- 
ing quietly and simply, forming a tradition of painting in the American scene 
yet to be fully discovered and explored. 

Fitz Hugh Lane was born in Gloucester, Massachusetts, December 18, 1804, 
into a family of old New England heritage.* He was christened “Nathaniel 
Rogers,” but as he once said to a friend, “Damned if I wouldn’t change that 
name,” and so he did—to “Fitz Hugh”—as he was known for the rest of his 
life. About 1806 he was struck with infantile paralysis which Jeft his legs 
permanently crippled. As a youth Lane worked for various firms in Gloucester 
where he attracted attention with his drawings, and while at the firm of Clegg 
and Dodge of Sea Street, a Mr. W. E. P. Rogers showed his drawings to 
Pendleton, the first commercial lithographer in the country.* Pendleton invited 
Lane to be his apprentice, and so at the age of twenty-eight Lane left for 
Boston to join the firm.‘ There he associated with another apprentice, John 
W. A. Scott, with whom he was later to form his own establishment. After 
Pendleton closed shop in 1837, Lane did lithographic work for the publishers 
Keith and Moore of Boston for the next few years. It is not until 1841, how- 
ever, that we find Lane mentioned for the first time in the Boston Business 
Directory, where he is listed as a “marine painter.” In 1844 he moved to 
Tremont Temple and in the following year Scott’s address is given as the same, 
so, although the firm of Scott and Lane is not listed as such until 1847, it is 
safe to assume it was at least under way by 1845. While working for Pendleton 
and during the years on his own, Lane painted and made lithographic views 
of Gloucester which he sold by subscription to the town folk. He utilized this 
source of income throughout the rest of his life. 

During the forties and fifties Lane’s works were exhibited extensively. 
Almost continuously from 1841 until his death his works were displayed at 
the Boston Athenaeum, where he saw practically all that the cosmopolitan 
art world had to offer.® His paintings were also shown at the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics Association in 1841 and 1844, at the Harding Gallery 
in 1844, at the New England Art Union in 1851, and Leonard Gallery in 1859. 
His art was exhibited in New York at the American Art Union in 1849, and 
at the National Academy of Design in 1859. In 1848 Lane was made an 
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honorary member of the Albany Gallery of Fine Arts and exhibited there in 
1850. Since his art enjoyed this wide a dispersion, there is no reason to doubt 
that his works were shcwn very frequently and in many other places. Lane's 
dealer was W. Y. Baich of Williams and Everett of Boston. 

By 1849 Lane was back in Gloucester and there he passed the rest of his 
bachelor days. The first cxention of him after leaving Boston we find in the 
Gloucester Telegraph in its issue of July 7 of that year which describes Lane’s 
contribution to the July Fourth parade. For this parade he painted numerous 
banners and was in charge of floral decorations. So highly received were Lane’s 
contributions that he was given the honor of riding in the carriage of the parade 
marshal, John S. Piper, who later was to buy paintings from him. By August 
of that year Lane had a studio on Elm Street, open to the public, while his 
home address shifted frequently until he and his brother-in-law Ignatius 
Winters built in 1850 a stone house on Ivy Court. The house still stands today 
in excellent condition and is just as enigmatic as unusual.® 

Details about Lane’s life during the fifties are sparse indeed, but we do 
find that certain activities of his are quite accurately recorded. These records 
are his drawings, on many of which Lane’s close friend and confidant, Joseph 
L. Stevens, Jr., (who received the drawings after the artist's death) noted where 
and when the drawing was done, who accompanied Lane on the trip and 
occasionally the person or persons for whom a painting of the scene was 
painted.” The drawings which are left to us today bear no dates before 1850; 
however, many are undated and thus some may be earlier. In any event, 
according to information on some of the drawings, Lane, Stevens, and various 
friends made trips along the Maine coast in 1850, 1851, 1852, 1855, and 1863. 
They rented a small craft, sailed to Maine and explored the waters in the 
Penobscot Bay region, Castine, Blue Hill, Owl’s Head, and Mt. Desert. These 
trips were always made in August, except in 1855 when the journey was made 
in September, and seemed to have been elaborately planned. One drawing 
made from off shore is entitled Our Encampment and shows a pitched tent 
with the sloop “General Gates” riding at anchor. On these trips Stevens would 
heip Lane select sketching spots. Lane would also sketch from the stern while 
the craft was under way. The extent of these trips, the planning involved, the 
inconveniences and discomforts Lane may have experienced, reveal how im- 
portant he felt it was for him to go to Maine in order to capture the effects of 
light and air. And alone with friends, surrounded by an environment that 
accepted him, he must have enjoyed these excursions. The extreme delicacy 
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and spaciousness in his drawings reveal a sensitivity that could only come 
out in utmost peace and contentment. 

An interesting facet of Lane’s biography is the possibility that he may have 
gone to the West Indies. There is no evidence to prove this, but a painting 
entitled St. John’s, Porto Rico, in the Mariner's Museum at Newport News, 
Virginia, appears to be an authentic Lane, and therefore suggests such a trip. 
The painting was done for a Sidney Mason, a famous trader of Gloucester who 
owned mahogany plantations in the Indies.* Lane’s affiliation with the Mason 
family was very close, as a letter to Lane from Mason’s daughter Harriet 
explicitly states. In this letter she profusely thanks the artist for a still-life he 
painted for the family and for his offer to instruct her in drawing. Therefore, 
it is possible that Lane was offered a voyage aboard one of Mason's ships 
bound for the Indies. Once aboard, the sea was as much his as anyone’s. Of 
course, it is also possible Lane could have made the painting from an engrav- 
ing, but the exactitude with which he rendered this city portrait and imbued 
it with his usual “atmosphere of place” would definitely suggest that the 
painting came from personal experience. So far, no drawing has been found 
for this picture, and just when Lane made this hypothetical trip cannot be 
said, although the style of the painting is similar to that of the early or 
mid-fifties. 

Important biographic details from the last years of Lane's life have yet to 
be discovered. The Gloucester Telegraph of 1864 records Lane’s difficulties 
with his brother-in-law Ignatius Winters, who also got into trouble with 
Stevens, Lane’s perennial companion. What the family trouble was is not 
known, but in 1864 Winters was ejected from the Stone House after Lane 
had obtained right to the security of mortgage. Also in 1864 occurred one of 
the worst fires in Gloucester, which burnt out Main Street entirely and cost 
Lane over 200 lithographic views when J. S. E. Rogers's printing shop burnt 
down. Evidently Lane was still drawing upon subscriptions as a source of 
income as late as this. 

In the spring of 1865 Lane fell ill, but upon recovering he resumed painting. 
However, he was forced to stop again because of a serious fall from: which 
he never recovered. He died August 13, 1865.° Left on his easel was a partially 
finished painting for Mrs. G. E. Rogers of Gloucester. 

Lane’s will is very interesting. For one thing, it reveals he had little regard 
for his immediate family, two-thirds of his estate going to Stevens, one-third 
to a Mrs. Elizabeth A. Galacer, who was perhaps his housekeeper. To a Mrs. 
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Mary B. Mellen of Taunton, Massachusetts, he left a self-portrait. The picture 
has yet to be found, and Lane’s connection with the Mellens is still a mystery. 
Furthermore, contrary to common belief Lane did not die a poor man, for his 
executors valued his total estate at a fraction under $4,900, no mean sum in 
those days. Considering that Lane drew from commissions for about thirty 
years, it would seem he did well as an artist. 

A friend of Lane’s, John Trask, gave to Emma Todd in 1885 some personal 
recollections of Lane as a man.*® Trask says Lane was a small man, 5 feet 
4 inches tall, weighing about 120 pounds. He had a light complexion and 
deep set, intense eyes. His disposition was “nervous, quick, and dyspeptic,” 
and he was prone to moodiness with his close friends. Trask mentions that 
Lane was a neat and tasteful dresser, and also says that he was fond of evening 
parties with his friends and enjoyed “getting up tableaux” with them. 

To this account by Trask an unidentified hand has added in writing that 
Lane was a strong spiritualist. This was not impossible. The Gloucester Tele- 
graph of May 30, 1857 speaks of some active spiritualists who have come to 
town and challenges any scoffer to disprove the sect’s powers of conjuration. 
That Lane may have been influenced by this group is suggested by the fact 
that to a painting for a Mr. John S. Webber of Gloucester he added a letter 
explaining the origin of the painting.’ The letter, carefully phrased, says 
that the picture was suggested to Lane by a dream, and that the brilliant color 
so fascinated him that he attempted to reproduce it. The painting was done 
in the winter of 1862. It has not been located but the drawing for it exists.’* 
It represents a dismasted and beached hull (one of his rare ship drawings) 
drawn with an elegant and poised line, usual to Lane’s style. It is likely the 
coloring is the important difference, since Lane stresses this feature in his letter, 
and considering the phase his painting was in at the titne, this work may prove 
to be a valuable find. In any event, that Lane so documented this “dream 
painting” might indicate his interest in spiritualism. This becomes important 
when we realize that this “dream painting” points out that Lane could rely on 
pure imagination, and that such a source denotes the strong association that 
existed between his art and his own intense visual sensitivity. In this particular 
case the association was purely visionary. 

As an artist Fitz Hugh Lane has been traditionally called a “marine painter.” 
Unfortunately, this has engendered the belief that repetition in subject matter 
and treatment characterizes his work. Of course, inthe strict sense of the term 
“marine” he did paint many ships at sea, usually in stormy weather. He is also 
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known to have painted yacht races. But the number of these marine paintings 
is outweighed by his shore and harbor scenes in which his city and ship 
portraits form some of his finest works. However, besides this large class of 
marines he did paint some landscapes, many of which are yet to be found. 
Lane frequently painted portraits as well, although none has been found so 
far except a copy of an eighteenth century original.** He did banner painting 
if we recall, and he was not adverse to sign painting. He also painted at least 
one still-life. Since much of his work was commissioned, there is no reason to 
doubt that there was a wide range in his entire art production.* Finally, 
although Lane was a prolific painter, it is through his lithography that he is 
best known today. We shall not discuss it here, but Lane should be recognized 
as one of our finest lithographers. In that role also he exercised varied expres- 
sion in commemorative and illustrational material.’ 

Lane’s painting falls into three distinct periods on the basis of dated works 
available today: from the mid-thirties to 1850; from 1850 to 1856; and from 
1856 to 1865. At the time of this writing there are 100 extant paintings known 
and at least an approximate 270 altogether.’* Many in both Maine and Cali- 
fornia have yet to be recognized. The most significant period is the second, 
from 1850 to 1856, during which he attained his highest control of design 
and tonal weighing, and in which he explored most fully various technical 
approaches. However, throughout all three periods we find that Lane was 
concerned with simplification. His Maine Inlet (Fig. 1), dated in the thirties 
on the basis of costume, announces the limits within which he was to work 
for the rest of his life: balanced composition; planar space control; subtle 
gradations; complex lighting effects; and a restricted range of hues.’* He 
becomes more refined in his Fresh Water Cove from Dolliver’s Neck, ca. 1849 
(Fig. 2); the most impressive feature being his control of space in which he 
integrates discipline with expansiveness.'* 

It is not until his second period that Lane develops his luminous tones. His 
New York Harbor Scene, signed and dated 1850 (Fig. 3), is an amazing 
departure from his previous work for this reason.’® Here buttery afternoon 
light permeates a humid, hanging atmosphere, suffusing the entire view with 
its golden tone. Lane has established a system of contrasts, in reflecting and 
absorbing surfaces, in varied directions of ships, and in tones, in order to 
allow the magic of his light to work. By his tonal relativities Lane creates an 
elastic depth that develops a spaciousness commensurate with the vast number 
of objects enfolded within it. The integrity is complete; the economy deceptive. 
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It is not through light alone, however, that Lane can suggest his remarkable 
simplicity. It is also due to his intimate feeling for form. This particular paint- 
ing measures 36 x 6o inches, yet the scale is precisely the same as he maintains 
on panels 7 x 9 inches. This mastery of scale in translation, this poised control 
between detail and general form, is actually the secret of Lane’s effect. Such 
delicacy in handling is purely elegant and is invariably handled with sureness 
and firmness of craft. 

If Lane was struggling to clarify the nature of environment through tonal 
weighing and luminosity, it is not strange to find him experimenting. Light, 
object, and space are his fundamental tools. In the following year, 1851, we 
find him now trying opaque effects, cool hues, and wintry light. And yet at the 
same time the drive for clarity and breadth continues. Thus, Lane was examin- 
ing the “atmosphere of place” under the light of different seasons. In his winter 
scenes purity of volume becomes even more impressive, as in his Off the Fishing 
Grounds and Ships in Ice Off Ten Pound Island, Gloucester (Fig. 4).*° 

However, in seeking breadth of space Lane was not content with defining 
light in one manner. Full Rigged Ship to the Lee Shore, signed and dated 1851 
(Fig. 5), displays broken color in the stormy clouds; scumbled impasto re- 
places glaze and the brush expresses itself plastically in textural suggestions.” 
Such plastic brushwork is rare in Lane. He seemingly preferred to paint his 
marine pictures in this idiom, for a dated one of 1856 shows that he continued 
to attempt such an approach, although the major trend of his work had already 
passed into another phase. Charles D. Childs has referred to this painting (Fig. 
5) as Lane’s own quiet approach to impressionism. This painting, therefore, 
becomes important when we realize that Lane, in his devotion to precise finish, 
abandoned this approach to achieve luminosity on more consistent grounds. 
The issue here was crucial to Lane, but he turned away from it and so failed to 
carry out the logical conclusions of his art. 

The paintings we have discussed so far in Lane’s second period display 
highly diversified approaches, within the range of about a year. Each painting 
reveals the particular method Lane employed for capturing the essential charac- 
ter of a scene. But when Lane completed his View of Southwest Harbor, Mt. 
Desert, Maine (Fig. 6), signed and dated 1852, he probably attained full 
embodiment of his ambitions.” Ignoring his glazes and impasto in favor of 
large, unfused areas of brilliant, positive color, he succeeds in creating an 
elegantly ordered space drama in which abstract design and representation are 
suavely unified. His brilliant light binds objects to predetermined -positions, 
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as specimens to be analyzed in the magic of atmospheric envelopment. The 
immaculate, almost clinical quality inherent in Lane’s craft now expands over 
the entire picture plane so that space, light and object become fused into a 
single prismatic lucidity. The atmosphere has become pellucid and an eerie 
quietude falls in a muffling hush on the whole scene. It seems to be waiting for 
something to happen, so stilled is the fragment of time. Thus Lane has ex- 
pressed the starkness of his intense vision, has infused a purity into the “variety 
and mystery of nature.” Such a trait, characteristic of all of Lane’s paintings, 
finds its supreme revelation in this canvas. 

In his attempt to create such universality it is interesting that Lane apparently 
had little use for the human figure, beyond its function to establish scale for the 
spectator. Objects, ships especially, invariably display a far more credible 
vitality. Thus, it is fundamentally space, light and object that engross Lane, 
the statement of nature without the intrusion of people. Jarves may have been 
appalled at the lack of the “human spirit” in work such as Lane’s, but it would 
seem that Lane explored a scene to discover its immutable and primal sanities. 
This is the motivation behind the artist’s steady quest for simplification. 

As has been pointed out, much of this quality depends upon Lane’s piercing 
vision and keen visual memory. The rest depends upon method. The drawings 
reveal that Lane had a definite method for controlling a view, by establishing 
coordinates for easy transference of the scene onto canvas or stone. He also used 
a simple perspective system: by running lines from a segment of the coordinate 
to the vanishing point on the horizon, he achieved precise placement of objects 
in space. Invariably Lane uses the shore line as his horizon line, so that we find 
his shores always at eye level, as in Fig. 6. Finally the fact that his drawings 
are usually formed on a series of cards attached in line, that the pencil line is 
an unbroken, unreinforced, continuous contour, that his drawings are merely 
contour lines, suggests the hypothesis that he might have used a camera /ucida 
or a camera obscura. If so, it is likely he used such a device first and established 
his reference grille afterward. 

We have proof, however, that Lane went beyond these means to construct 
a rational control of his picture plane. In a drawing called Looking up Portland 
Harbor, dated August, 1863, there is an x mark in the water to the lower right 
with the notation that the steamer ‘Harvest Moon” is to be placed there, reveal- 
ing Lane’s habit of not drawing in his ships. Lane had in this case a unique 
method for putting in his ships. He used a professional photograph of the 
“Harvest Moon,” and by ruling on it coordinates to a 3g inch scale and number- 
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ing them, he could transfer the ship to the painting with utmost precision.” 

This use of the photograph by Lane is important, for it is the first concrete 
evidence that any of the tonal realists used the photograph.** Lane was quick to 
exploit it. In 1860 a man by the name of Thorn had been taking photographs of 
scenes around and in Gloucester that Lane himself had at one time or another 
painted, so it is likely Lane used the photograph earlier than 1863.”° His utiliza- 
tion of the photograph, however, means more than a device for greater accu- 
racy, for it also captures exact value relationships, and iri its fragment of time 
freezes them into a lasting form. Lane’s keen perception would not have 
missed that. 

In the second period of his art Lane drew the utmost from the particular 
idiom in which he chose to work. By 1856 that idiom had changed and Lane 
moved into his last phase. His Off Mt. Desert Island (Fig. 7), signed and dated 
1856, registers shifts to more violent gradations, dramatic colors and encroach- 
ing heavy foreground detail.** In his work Brace’s Rock, Eastern Point, 
Gloucester (Fig. 8), dated 1863 by a drawing of that year, these changes are 
fully developed.** Although this painting reveals Lane as still searching for a 
purer distillation, it is apparent he has lost his control of space. His tonalities 
have shifted into abrupt gradations and raw hues and he has emphasized fore- 
ground detail so that depth is suggested by sharp contrast. In these extremes 
we find an extravagance hardly compatible with the painting’s severe, poetic 
economy. An unpleasant dualism appears in this period, defined by opposition 
between large areas of hot color and metallic detail, between a broad pic- 
turesque dramaticism and a harsh reportorial handling. The meticulous touch, 
ever present, here loses its buoyancy and ease; the craft is beginning to run dry. 

Various factors may have caused this development. For one thing Lane, 
already equipped to learn from the photograph, was prepared to combat it. 
Its value relations and abstract principles of composition were a point of inspir- 
ation and at the same time a serious challenge to his art. He had to surmount 
its emphasis of detail and outstrip its gradations, with the result that he gained 
a heightened effect, but one no longer related to actuality. 

Moreover, by now a well-known and accepted artist, Lane may have felt the 
need to keep abreast of prevailing tastes in the art world. The brown sauce, the 
tight descriptiveness, the lurid light found in popular painting of the period, 
now appear in his art. Certainly, by the early sixties the style of Lane’s previous 
work was going out of fashion. 

But perhaps the strongest cause for this final development in Lane’s art is 
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within the art itself. What Lane achieved in the early fifties was the zenitk: of 
style and a method. He could go no further—unless he developed into impres- 
sionism. He was prepared for impressionism as a point of view; his visual inten- 
sity, his fervid pantheism, his concern with the problem of time, his experiments 
with the same scene under different lights of day—all attest to that.** In fact, 
as has been pointed out, he attempted obvious impressionistic techniques in 
various paintings. But his drive for immaculate finish and his love of complete 
form expressed in meticulous craft prevented him from taking that direction. 
Refusing to go further, and faced with a technical impasse, Lane reverted to the 
past to refine the impossible. This conservatism inevitably produced rigidity, 
and the poise of the hushed moment fled from him forever. 

In this last period his light changes from the broad flood of an early after- 
noon to the fleeting moment when the sun throws out its last ruddy glow before 
setting. The arbitrary quality in this period denotes a departure from his earlier 
pantheistic intimacy, a divergence of his personal experience from reality. 
Behind these forces which brought Lane to the last phase of his artistic develop- 
ment may very well lie his possible connection with spiritualism. The mystery 
of twilight now so absorbs Lane that his brush transports us into a mystical 
irreality, into a scene distilled by the impulses of the artist. In this phase Lane 
no longer feels the need to express the visual impact of the outside world; the 
desire now comes to explore the nature of that experience itself. Whatever may 
be said about Lane’s vision outrunning his artistic capacity, it cannot be denied 
that he ultimately achieved an understanding of that vision, that he finally 
grasped that which was perennial in the observation of the visible world: the 
intensity of self. 

In summing up our discussion of Fitz Hugh Lane and his art, it is undeniably 
true that a rich field awaits the person who continues research. Lane’s art, like 
Bingham’s, is mysterious in its origin and displays itself almost fully developed 
from the start. Self-taught and impervious to external influences, Lane pursued 
an ambition to seize the impact of his fleeting visual experience and extend it 
into a timelessness. To achieve that end he experimented widely and skilfully, 
displaying great versatility. Lastly, although caught in an ironic twist in the last 
years of his art, he heralded a new aesthetic in American painting which W. 
Allen Gay and James Hamilton explored further toward impressionism. Thus, 
while the art of Lane is the complete embodiment of a mode of vision, it also 
stands on the threshold of a new point of view and technique. Hence, the art 
of Lane. is important in its implications for American art. 
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But Lane's significance extends beyond his being a precursor of impres- 
sionism, for he forms a fundamental point of contact with the past for the art 
of Eakins, Homer, the Immaculates and Andrew Wyeth, thus extending their 
artistic ambitions into a long tradition. Actually Lane is one of the first of our 
modern realists in his drive for discipline and rational order, in his uncanny 
vision, in his integration of design and representation, in his attachment to the 
visible world. Because of this connection with the art of today in America, Fitz 
Hugh Lane, and others of the same artistic environment, deserve serious study. 
In carrying out such a study of an obscured tradition it may be found that a new 
perspective is needed in our definition of nineteenth century American art. 
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THE COLLECTION OF CHINESE PAINTINGS 
IN THE CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM 
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OW that it is no longer possible for the Westerner to see the great 
collections of paintings in China itself and since it is still extremely 
difficult to get to see any of the great artistic treasures in Japan, 

America offers the best opportunity for the study of Chinese painting. For 
over a generation the magnificent scrolls in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
and the Freer Gallery of Art have been famous,’ and in more recent years the 
Nelson Gailery in Kansas City, the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
The Detroit Institute of Arts, the Chicago Art Institute and now also the 
Cincinnati Art Museum have formed outstanding collections of Chinese paint- 
ing. It is a great tribute to the donors and to the able leadership of its director, 
Mr. Philip R. Adams, that the Cincinnati Museum has availed itself of what 
may well prove the last opportunity in years to form a significant collection 
of Chinese painting. Only too often American museums. which have paid 
astronomical prices for the works of celebrated Western artists have been 
completely unwilling to pay even moderate prices for the works of equally 
famous and far more ancient artists of the East. 

All the main genres which the Chinese have traditionally admired—tand- 
scape, figure and portrait, bird and flower, and bamboo paintings are well 
represented so that this small but choice group of scrolls will offer the people 
of Cincinnati a fine opportunity to become acquainted with the artistic conven- 
tions and the beauty of Chinese painting and calligraphy. There remain some 
gaps which future acquisitions no doubt will fill. For example, the collection 
contains splendid examples of Sung and Yiian landscape painting but neglects 
entirely the far more readily available Ming and Ch’ing ones which, although 
perhaps not reaching such artistic perfection as the former, nevertheless are 
very characteristic of the kind of Chinese painting most people today are 
likely to see. However, these works can always be added later, thus rounding 
out the group. 

The most famous as well as the most ancient and outstanding of the scrolls 
now in Cincinnati is without doubt the long handscroll (9 ft. x 1314 in.) by 
the great Sung painter Ma Yiian, who was active around A.D. 1190-1225. 
Painted in ink on paper with only slight coloring, and signed by the artist, it 
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is a characteristic work of this period. The subject represented is a famous 
one, namely, the Four Sages of Shang Shan (Figs. 1, 2, 3), a typical Chinese 
motif treated by many artists. It shows the four celebrated recluses who had 
fled to the mountain wilderness in order to escape the troubles which marked 
the close of the reign of Shih Huang Ti of the Ch’in dynasty (212 B.C.). On 
the picture itself there are two appreciative colophons, dated 1754 and 1765, 
by the famous Ch’ing emperor Ch’ien Lung in whose collection the scroll was. 
This is also confirmed by the painting being listed in several well-known pub- 
lications of the Ch’ing period, such as the Catalogue of the Imperial Collection 
compiled in 1744 which records the painting as well as its colophons.’ It is 
also mentioned in Dr. John C. Ferguson’s Index of Recorded Paintings.* In 
addition to these two colophons, there are attached to the scroll thirty-seven 
others dating from the Yiian and Ming times (fourteenth to seventeenth 
century), and a large number of seals, including those of the emperors 
Ch’ien Lung (1711-1799), Chia Ch’ing (1796-1820) and T’ung Hsiian 
(1907- ). From the imperial collection it must have passed to the modern 
collector T’an Ching, for no less than thirteen of his seals are found on the 
painting. These colophons and seals are not only interesting in themselves 
but are also of great value in enabling us to trace the history of the painting 
from the beginning of the fourteenth century, thus establishing its authenticity. 
The colophons are often very beautiful in their calligraphy and at the same 
time they express succinctly what the scene represented meant to the Chinese 
scholars and collectors who contemplated the painting. To them it was a repre- 
sentation of the recurrent Taoist theme of the sage who casts off the cares of 
the world and devotes himself to the contemplation of the grandeur of nature 
as he lives the life of a recluse in the mountain wilderness. This sentiment is 
very clearly expressed in many of the comments found in the colophons, two 
characteristic examples of which follow, the first by the Yiian scholar Kao 


Yiian: 


It is better to be poor than to sing perpetually of riches and honors. 
They retired into obscurity and lived on mushrooms, 

To escape from the harsh rule of the Ch’in. 

Shang-shan being gone these thousand years, 

Who is there to continue the noble tradition .of these men ?* 
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Fig. 1. MA YUAN, The Four Sages of Shang Shan (detail ) 
Cincinnati Art Museum 


Fig. 2. MA YUAN, The Four Sages of Shang Shan (detail ) 
Cincinnatt Art Museum 


Fig. 3. MA YUAN, The Four Sages of Shang Shan (detail ) 


Cincinnati Art Museum 
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Another colophon by the Yiian scholar Chou Chih-han reads as follows: 


The lofty peak of Mt. Shang was not destined to be their retreat for long, 

For the empire went over to the Liu 

Who would have the four old men forego their happy life in the mountains 

And come to share the worries of ministers about the future of the dynasty. 

Whiled away in chess-playing, a day drags on like a year; 

Overshadowed by warm clouds, the field of mushrooms never feel autumn chills, 

After a thousand years it is not easy for the art of painting to catch their spirit; 

There is only the vain talk about the clever scheme of the duke of Liu. 

Turning to the actual scroll, we are confronted with a masterpiece worthy 

of Ma Yiian. The opening section (Fig. 1) shows rocks, water and trees, a 
motif most characteristic of Chinese painting. The very characters for land- 
scape, namely, Shan Shui, are indicative of this for they literally mean moun- 
tain and water. The animated treatment of the crest of the waves, the skilful 
handling of the ink-wash in rendering the weight and mass of the rocks and 
above all, the picturesque shapes of the projecting trees are typical of the 
master, for very similar branches may be seen in the Boston Ma Yiian entitled 
Winter Landscape with Pavillion on a River. The second section (Fig. 2) 
shows the four sages of Shang Shan in their characteristic pursuits, one of 
them searching for mushrooms with the help of a servant boy, two others 
playing chess while the fourth looks on. Surrounding them is the grandeur 
and beauty of the mountain landscape with rocks and pines, atmosphere and 
space. Here again the masterful brushwork of the artist is clearly seen in the 
flowing line and in the very economical use of ink in the rendering of the 
figures, and in the strength of the brushwork in the rendering of the over- 
hanging branches. The paper itself is used effectively in the suggestion of 
depth and the illusion of atmosphere. Finally, there is the concluding section 
showing a large rock with an overhanging pine tree and one of the magic 
mushrooms which is no doubt the strongest part of the scroll (Fig. 3). The 
boldness with which the artist has treated the rocks with heavy dark washes 
against lighter areas is most typical of Southern Sung painting. Every stroke of 
the brush shows purpose and power indicative of the hand of a master. This, in 
conjunction with the seals and the inscriptions, as well as the judgment of 
Chinese critics of past ages, leave little doubt that we are here confronted 
with an original work by the great thirteenth century master of Chinese land- 
scape painting, thus adding another distinguished Ma Yiian scroll to the 
group of outstanding works by his hand which are already in this country, 
the finest of which are in the collection of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston.* 
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The second example of Chinese landscape painting in the collection of the 
Cincinnati Art Museum is by the famous Yiian painter Chao Méng-fu, and is 
entitled Landscape with Twin Pine-trees (Fig. 4). It is painted in ink upon 
paper and measures 4214 x 9] inches. Born in 1254 and dying in 1322, Chao 
Méng-fu was the foremost representative of painting and calligraphy during 
the reign of Kublai Khan and his three successors. Although himself a de- 
scendant of the Sung emperors, the artist served the Mongol rulers and became 
very celebrated, especially as a painter of horses and colored landscapes in 
the T’ang manner. This particular work is of special interest because it repre- 
sents the artist as a typical Yiian painter employing a style characteristic of 
that age. In fact, this very point is brought out by the inscription which the 
artist attached to the painting in which he says: 

Landscape painting is a genre I am not skilled in. The fact is, of the 
wonderful works of the T’ang masters, Wang Yu-ch’eng, General Li pére, 
General Li fils, Cheng Kuang-wen, there aren’t more than one or two to be 
seen these days. The Five Dynasties masters such as Ching Hao, Kuan 
Tung, Tung Yiian and Fan K’uan are absolutely different from the works 
of recent times. I dare not claim that my paintings are comparable to those 
of the ancients; contrasted with those of recent times I dare say they are 
a bit different. Since Yeh-yiin has asked me for a painting, I write this at 
the end of it. Chao Méng-fu. 

In addition to this inscription by the artist himself, the scroll also contains 
colophons by Yang Tsai, famous scholar of the Yiian dynasty, and by the well- 
known Ming official and author T’ung Hsiian. Among the seals on it there 
are those of the emperor Ch’ien Lung in whose collection it formerly was, as 
well as other famous Chinese collectors. It is recorded in various publications, 
among them Ferguson’s Index of Recorded Paintings.’ So in this case, too, 
the pedigree of the scroll is well established and the attribution to the great 
Yiian master seems to be well founded. 

The style of the painting is indicative of the new artistic ideals of the Yiian 
period and shows a profound change from those of the Southern Sung period. 
The story-telling quality of the subject matter, which had been so important 
for the Ma Yiian scroll and had indeed been the object of comment in all of 
the colophons, gives way to an approach which is more purely formal and less 
philosophical. The structure of nature itself is now of prime concern to the 
artist as it is in the work of such Western painters as Paul Cézanne and John 
Marin. Characteristically enough, man who played such a significant role in 
Southern Sung painting (where we usually see a small figure contemplating 
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nature) is now completely unimportant or omitted altogether, for the lone 
fisherman in the distance is there primarily to give a sense of scale and to 
suggest the vastness and loneliness of the surrounding space. It is the gnarled 
form of the pine trees, the shape of the rocks, the vast expanse of the water 
with the distant mountains which are all-important, and the artist attempts 
to reveal the very structure and appearance of these phenomena of nature. 
In doing so he has used a tremendous economy of means, employing a very 
dry brush on the light paper yet achieving with this delicate brushstroke a 
very moving and powerful effect. In this way the scroll is close to the one in 
the Peking Palace Museum entitled Mountain Folds by a River with Many 
Tributaries, which shows a very similar motif but which is more elaborate in 
its treatment." In many ways these remarkable scrolls are closer in spirit to 
such characteristic Yiian masters as Ni Tsan than to the work traditionally 
associated with Chao Méng-fu, and it is therefore of particular interest in 
revealing a new side of the master. 

Turning next to the figure and portrait paintings, we find both the Sung 
and Yiian periods well represented, and this time there is also a typical example 
of the Ming age. Although none of the three compare in importance with the 
two landscapes, they are nevertheless good examples of their particular genre 
which, it may be added, the Chinese themselves during the periods in question 
did not consider the equal of landscape painting. It is true that during the 
earlier phases of Chinese art such as the Han, the Six Dynasties and the T’ang 
periods, figure painting was considered of great importance, but ever since 
the tenth century, that is for the last thousand years, landscape painting has 
been regarded as the supreme manifestation of the Chinese artistic genius. 

The first of the three examples is by the otherwise almost unknown Southern 
Sung painter Liu Yiian, and represents the Dream of Szu-ma Yu (Fig. 5). 
Printed on silk with ink, the scroll measures 29 x 1114 inches. It contains the 
signature and seal of the artist and a long colophon by Chang Ts’ung yii which 
tells us the story represented. In brief summary it is as follows. The well-known 
scholar Szu-ma Yu, after having brilliantly passed the highest grade examina- 
tion during the reign of Yiian Yu (1086-1094), returned home much admired 
by friends and neighbors. One night during his sleep a beautiful lady who, 
he later learned, was no less than the famous courtesan Su Hsiao-hsiao appeared 
to him and said: “When I was young my beauty was famed all over the country 
but I could not find a suitable husband and felt quite sorry. For a long time 
I wished to entrust myself to you but I did not dare face you. I have here some 
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lines which I present you.’’ She then played upon a musical instrument and 
afterwards informed him that the emperor would send him away to a house 
which was hers so that they would meet again. The young scholar was indeed 
sent away to Ch’ien T’ang where Su Hsiao-hsiao appeared several times to 
him and it was only then that he learned that the tomb of the famous beauty 
was located at the rear of his residence. The story ends like a true fairy tale 
with Szu-ma Yu meeting his lady friend on a boat which was promptly con- 
sumed by fire and when the boatmen rushed to his residence they found him 
lying dead. This kind of tale is quite common in China and typical for a 
society in which ghosts and fairies have a very real place in the folk lore of 
the people. 

The artist here depicts the story in a very suggestive way, showing us the 
moment when the beautiful courtesan has just appeared to the sleeping scholar 
who is seen in his residence. Both Szu-ma Yu and his boy servant are fast 
asleep while the fairy is moving through the air with her drapery floating. 
The figure at the right is balanced against the figure at the left with the strong 
vertical accent of the column between them. The diagonal edge of the platform 
on which the scholar rests leads the onlooker’s eye from the right to the face 
of the beauty, and at this point the otherwise meticulously rendered architec- 
tural forms merge with the mist and clouds, thus indicating the transition 
from the realm of the actual to that of dream fantasy. The style of painting 
has a detailed precision which is not uncommon in Chinese figure painting 
and although the scroll is faded, the quality of the brushwork is good and the 
authenticity cannot be doubted. 

The second scroll is of rather better quality although unfortunately the name 
of the artist has not come down to us. It is painted on paper with ink and 
measures 3014 x 111, inches. According to its inscription it was painted during 
the early years of the Yiian dynasty, the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
and represents the four famous scholars Wu Wén-chéng, Yu Mei-an, Ou-yang 
Kuei-chai and Chieh Man-shih (Fig. 8). It too was formerly in the collection 
of the emperor Ch’ien Lung and is recorded in the Shih Ch’ii Pao Chi.* The 
scroll contains ten seals and two colophons, the earlier of which is by the Yiian 
dynasty scholar Su Ch’ang-ling, and reads: 

There are many scholars in the State of Lu whom I have seen, among them 
my teacher of whom I always dream, whose ways I follow as an example, 


scholars who were very learned and well-known during their lifetime but 
now they have passed away and I feel very sad. Mr. Ning Chii-chung 
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showed me the four portraits of my late teacher Mr. Wu Wén-chéng, and 
of Mr. Yu Mei-an, and Mr. Ou-yang Kuei-chai and Mr. Chieh Man-shih 
and for a moment I saw my dear teacher in my mind's eye and felt very 
sad, so I wrote this to express my sorrow, fourteenth year of Chih Cheng, 
eleventh month, first day (1354) signed Su Ta Nien. Bowed twice and 
written (in deep humility). 

While the Sung scroll was more indicative of the fantastic side of the 
Chinese mind, this painting is characteristic of the more matter-of-fact 
Confucian aspect of Chinese thinking. The aim is to create lifelike and realistic 
portraits of the men represented. Both scrolls have this in common: they illus- 
trate the exalted position the scholar has traditionally enjoyed in Chinese 
society. The kind of portrait painting which we see here is very typical for 
one whole aspect of Chinese figure painting, and the same type has been 
frequently used in the representation of Chinese rulers'® as well as many 
ancestor portraits. The emphasis is entirely upon the figure itself with the back- 
ground always extremely simple so that nothing may draw one’s attention 
from the portrait. The use of a firm line and the masterful handling of the 
intricate detail show a skilled artist who though unknown to us today must 
have been one of the great portrait painters of his time. 

The third figure painting comes from the Ming period and reflects the very 
different artistic tendencies of that day. Painted by Chou Ch’én, an early 


sixteenth century artist, it represents a fisherman at the edge of a river (Fig. 6). 
It is a hanging scroll, ink on paper, measuring 45 x 1914 inches and has the 
seal and signature of the artist. The emphasis on the narrative element in this 
genre scene is very typical not only for the age but also for Chou Ch’én who 
was well-known for his humorous scenes from the life of the peasants. The 
colophon on the painting was written by the Ming scholar Ch’én Chi-ju 
and says: 


Bringing a ewer (of wine) 

Sitting down and fishing beside a rapid current, 

(It is) easy to buy the creek 

But difficult to get the fish. 

Good things of the world are not necessarily acquired at once, 
The three foot fish touches your line very late. 

The execution is fluent with emphasis upon sharp angular lines; the manner 
of painting is free and loose as is characteristic of late Ming painting. It is 
clear that the artist is primarily interested in the anecdotal quality of the subject 
matter rather than in outstanding brushwork or the spiritual insight it conveys. 
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Turning from the figure paintings to the bird and flower ones we are 
confronted with two truly outstanding works. The first of these is a Ch’ien 
Hsiian handscroll representing doves and pear blossoms (Fig. 7), painted in 
color on paper and measuring 3814 x 12 inches. In addition to the picture 
itself, the scroll contains fourteen colophons in praise of the painting and a 
large number of seals from famous scholars and collectors of the Yiian and 
Ming periods. it is mentioned, among other places, in the Wu Yiieh So Chien 
Shu Hua Lu, or the Selections of Paintings of the Kiangsu and Chekiang 
Provinces, put out by the emperor Ch’ien Lung. There can be no doubt that 
we have here an original by one of the great bird and flower painters 
of China.” 

Although Chinese critics usually refer to Ch’ien Hsiian as a Yiian painter 
because he died during the rule of the Mongol dynasty, the artist should 
properly be considered a Sung painter for he was born A.D. 1235 under the 
Sung rule and upon the ascent to power of the foreign dynasty, retired from 
public life to show his disapproval of the invaders. Not only his political 
sympathies but also his approach to the subject and his manner of painting 
are typical of the Sung tradition of bird and flower painting as it had flourished 
at Hui Tsung’s academy. The sentiment which inspired such works is well 
expressed in one of the colophons attached to this picture by the Yiian scholar 
Pao Hsun: 

On the eve of the Spring Festival 
Flowers bloom all over the branch 
Which becomes white like snow; 
Doves by the pair 

Stand a long time 

Because there is no wind 

And there is no rain. 

They feel happy 

And enjoy their company, 

Then during long years 

They will not sigh 

As they would do 

Were they apart. 


To the artist as well as the observer, the sentiment connected with the doves 
as symbols of marital bliss and fidelity is of the greatest importance, whereas 
the Yiian artist would have been primarily interested in the formal structure 
of nature. The style employed is a very delicate and intimate type of realism 
in which every detail of the birds, the branches and the blossoms is depicted 
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with tremendous care and superb craftsmanship. The addition of color con- 
tributes a great deal to the beauty of the painting and its decorative effect. 
Yet it is not realism in the nineteenth century European sense, for the Chinese 
artist never loses himself in a wealth of detail but is at all times concerned 
with the essence rather than the appearance and the highly abstract and very 
simple soft gray background is unrealistic but at the same time very suggestive. 

The second work in the group of bird and flower paintings is rather less 
distinguished but is nevertheless interesting in showing the very different style 
and point of view of the Ming period. Painted by the seventeenth century 
artist Chang Hung (fl.ca. 1610-1650), it represents birds on a flowering 
branch (Fig. 11). It is a hanging scroll done in ink on paper and measures 
36 x 1614 inches. The inscription appearing in its upper right corner is by 
the artist and tells us that the scroll was painted in the summer of 1648 in the 
style of Shun-chii, one of the fancy names of Ch’ien Hsiian. This is interesting 
for it once again illustrates how Chinese artists will attach the names of older 
masters whom they admire to their works, or state that they were inspired by 
these even if the scrolls in question have no similarity whatsoever with the 
master referred to. In fact the contrast between the two is very striking for 
Chang Hung uses a far freer and looser brush stroke without the detail and 
the color of the Ch’ien Hsiian scroll. In fact his whole conception is very 
different for he is not interested in the moral and symbolical implications of 
the scene but in the depiction of a certain moment as he has observed it in 
nature with rocks, grasses, branches and birds, some at rest, some flying. 

A far more significant work, indeed one of the most outstanding later 
Chinese paintings in America, is the Chu Ta scroll showing a lotus pond with 
birds and rocks (Figs. 9 and 10). Dated 1690, it has the seal and signature 
of the artist. The size is immense, measuring 10 feet 11 inches x 1414 inches, 
and it is painted in ink on paper. Chu Ta, or Pa-ta Shan-jén,” as he is better 
known, lived from 1626 to ca. 1705. After the fall of the Ming dynasty he 
became a monk and developed a highly original style of painting which gave 
him the title of “the madman.” And his style, especially when compared to the 
meticulous manner of Ch’ien Hsiian, does seem a little mad, yet it is also 
inspired and in this way similar to that of his great contemporary Tao-chi, 
better known as Shih T’ao. 

The aim of the artist is no longer to depict the actual scene of the pond 
with the lotuses, the leaves, the rocks and the birds as the Ming artist did, but 
rather to show the inspired and sweeping quality of his brushstroke, and the 
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subject matter which happens to be portrayed is almost incidental. In this way 
these early Ch’ing masters are very close in spirit to the modern Western 
painters who use abstract forms and are equally concerned with form at the 
expense of representational subject matter. Certainly the expressive way in 
which Chu Ta has applied the paint with powerful and bold strokes recalls 
such moderns as the German expressionist Emil Nolde. It is also interesting 
to note that these monk painters were considered as crude and mad in their day 
as the moderns have been in ours. And it may not be pure chance that these 
painters have only in recent years achieved the recognition they deserve. 

Finally, there is a beautiful example of yet another type of painting which 
in China has traditionally enjoyed tremendous popularity, namely bamboo 
painting. This particular scroll is by the great Yiian bamboo painter Ku An, 
who was active during the fourteenth century. Painted in ink on paper, it is a 
hanging scroll measuring 4414 x 13 inches (Fig. 12). The work is no doubt 
an authentic example of the master, for it is not only of outstanding quality 
but is also recorded in a variety of places including the Shih Ch’i Pao Chi 
mentioned above and compiled for Ch’ien Lung in 1744. Here again the 
beautiful calligraphic quality of Chinese painting is clearly evident with the 
strokes of the brush suggesting the very shape and structure of the bamboo 
plant. The motif was one the Chinese artist-scholar was particularly fond of, 
for it symbolized to the Chinese the scholar who may sway and bend in the 
storms of life but never breaks. 

In closing it should be added that this fine group of paintings is excellently 
displayed, thus greatly enhancing our pleasure in viewing it. The Cincinnati 
Art Museum should be congratulated, and it may be hoped that this wonderful 
beginning will inspire local collectors and donors to add to these treasures. 


1See O. Sirén, Chinese Paintings in American Collections, Paris, 1927, for the history of these collections 
and for reproductions of their paintings; also K. Tomita, Portfolio of Chinese Paintings in ihe Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, Cambridge, 1933. 
2 Shih Ch'ti Pao Chi, Peking, 1744, first series XVI, Chapter 14, 71-86 
3 Li Tai Chu Lu Hua Mu, Nanking, 1933, II, 249. 
4 For the translations of the inscriptions i am indebted to Mr. Achilles Fang who examined the paintings 
when they were owned by Mr. C. T. Loo. 
5 W. Cohn, Chinese Painting, London, 1948, pl. 89. 
6 Ibid., pl. 90. 

7 Li Tat Chu Lu Hua Mu, IV, 393 
8 Illustrated Catalogue of Chinese Government Exhibits for the International Exhibition of Chinese Art in 
London, Nanking, 1935, Vol. III, “Painting and Calligraphy,” pl. 66. 
9 Catalogue of Paintings and Specimens of Calligraphy Preserved in the Various Halls of the Palace, com- 

iled in 1744, first published in 1918 

© London Catalogue (op. cit.), pl. 61-62 
11 B. Rowland, Masterpieces of Chinese Bird and Flower Painting, Fogg Museum, Cambridge, 1951, no. 14, 
pl. 7; also Art News, November, 1951, p. 45. 
12 Pa-ta Shan-jén means the Eight-Great Hermit and is an allusion to his devotion to the Buddhist Sutra of 
the Eight Great Awakenings of man. 
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TURNER'S VAN TROMP PAINTINGS 


By C. C. CUNNINGHAM 


Ts Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, acquired in 1951 a painting by 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., entitled Van Tromp’s Shallop at the Entrance 
of the Scheldt (Fig. 1),’ purportedly exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1832. There was, however, another painting by Turner which was given 
the same title, and claimed to be the Academy picture of 1832. This picture 
had been exhibited and published many times, yet in spite of this it appeared 
that the claims of the Hartford painting held some foundation. 

Turner, in the late 1820's and once again in the early 1840's, was interested 
in the story of Admiral Harpertzoon Tromp (1597-1653),* Dutch admiral, 
whose exploits against the Spanish and British fieets brought esteem and 
respect to the young Dutch nation as a seafaring power. Yet it was not the 
story which captivated Turner’s imagination as much as the drama of the sea, 
the large ships and small boats, the windswept waters and the stormy channel 
skies. Four pictures representing the Van Tromp subject were exhibited at 
the Royal Academy as follows: 1831, Admiral Van Tromp’s Barge at the 
Entrance of the Texel, 1645; 1832, Van Trov:p’s Shallop at the Entrance of 
the Scheldt; 1833, Van Tromp Returning after the Battle off the Dogger Bank; 
and 1844, Van Tromp Going About to Please his Masters, Ships a-sea, Getting 
a Good Wetting. 

A considerable amount of confusion about these pictures had existed, and 
in 1899 C. W. Carey, then curator of the Collections of Royal Holleway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey, attempted to clear this up in an article 
in the Magazine of Art.* Carey knew of the existence of four pictures purport- 
ing to represent the Van Tromp subjects, and therefore assigned to these four 
the titles of the pictures exhibited at the Royal Academy. The only mistake 
in Carey's premise was that he did not appear to have been aware of the 
existence of a fifth example, namely the Hartford painting.‘ 

In assigning these five pictures to the known exhibited works of Turner, 
two pictures can be accounted for with certainty, one because of its history, 
the second because of its stylistic qualities. The painting exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1831, (no. 288) is that now in the Sir John Soane Museum, 
London. It was purchased from the artist in May, 1831, for 250 gns.* and 
has been in the museum ever since under the title of Admiral Van Tromp’s 
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Barge at the Entrance of the Texel, 1645 (Fig. 2).° The other painting that 
can be positively assigned is that now at Royal Holloway College, Englefield 
Green, Surrey: Van Tromp Going About to Please his Masters, Ships a-sea, 
Getting a Good Wetting (Fig. 3), which was exhibited in 1844 at the Royal 
Academy (no. 253). The painting is definitely later in style than the other 
four pictures and is typical of Turner’s Venetian manner of the early 1840's. 
A degree of confusion has existed about this picture primarily because its first 
owner, John Miller, also possessed the Hartford version of the Van Tromp 
subject which will be discussed later. A footnote which accompanies this article 
clears up the confusion as to its history and the exhibitions in which this paint- 
ing has figured.” Before Carey's article it bore the title of the 1833 Academy 
painting. 

This leaves three paintings all bearing Van Tromp titles, and which through 
published writings may claim identification with the Royal Academy pictures 
of 1832 and 1833. The provenance of these three pictures is well established. 
The version owned by the Tate Gallery, London (no. 537),° remained in 
Turner’s studio until his death, and was part of the bequest which he made 
to the British nation for the establishment of a “Turner Gallery.” It was on 
loan for many years at the Mappin Art Gallery, Sheffield, and thereafter lent 
to the Corporation Art Gallery, Glasgow from whence it has recently been 
returned to London. In the Turner inventory of 1854 and the later Schedules 
of 1856° compiled by Sir Charles L. Eastlake, P.R.A. and John Prescott Knight, 
R.A., the picture was merely listed as “Van Tromp.” Somewhere along the 
line it acquired the title of the 1844 Royal Academy picture. This was conse- 
quently changed in 1899 as the result of Carey’s studies to Van Tromp Return- 
ing after the Battle off the Dogger Bank (Fig. 4), the 1833 Academy picture. 

Two pictures have carried for many years the title of the 1832 Academy 
painting, namely Van Tromp’s Shallop at the Entrance of the Scheldt. The 
one in the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, has already been mentioned 
and may be examined first. It appears to have been purchased by John Miller 
from the artist. It remained in the family after his death along with three 
other Turners and was not sold, as were the majority of John Miller’s pictures, 
in 1858. The Hartford painting passed to his son Thomas Horrocks Miller, 
. and thence to the latter’s nephew Thomas Pitt Miller, at whose death it was 

sold at Christie’s in 1946.*° Its title seems to have been traditional, for it was 
exhibited as such in the Old Masters exhibition at the Royal Academy in 1889, 
ten years before the publication of Carey’s article. 
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The other painting identified with the 1832 Academy subject, now in the 
collection of Mrs. Mellon Bruce, New York (Fig. 5),’* has a considerably 
less plausible history as to its title. Carey,’* without giving any source for his 
information, says that it was purchased by Turner’s friend H. A. J. Munro of 
Novar, Scotland, in 1832 for £500. The mere fact that Munro would have 
to pay twice as much as Sir John Soane had paid for a Turner the year before 
makes Carey's statement suspect. Munro appears to have made no list of the 
many Turners which he owned. A few were sold in 1860 before his death, 
and posthumous sales were held in 1867, 1877 and 1878. Shortly after his death 
in 1865, a catalogue was prepared of the Munro pictures by W. Frost, R.A. 
and revised by H. Reeve.’* A note in the catalogue says that no manuscript 
material existed at the time of Munro's death, so that it is “less complete and 
accurate than if by Munro himself.” On page 94, no. 40 is listed: “Admiral 
Van Tromp’s Barge at the Entrance of the Texel, 1645, size 3514 x 4714 in. 
Exh. R.A. in 1831.” This seems to be an out-and-out confusion with the Soane 
painting whose history had already been established, and indicates that the 
cataloguers were probably uncertain about titles. Thirteen years later when 
the painting appeared in the Munro of Novar Sale in 1878, it was listed 
similarly, but “shallop” was substituted for “barge,” a further confusion. 

The critic of the London Times, as reprinted by Redford,** draws attention 
to the incorrect listing of the picture in the catalogue, and further suggests 
that it is the painting exhibited at the Academy in 1832, not 1831, giving it 
the correct title for that year. This seems to be the first instance of the picture 
being identified with the 1832 Turner subject, yet considering the short time 
newspaper critics have to prepare articles of this nature, it hardly can have 
been the result of any serious research. Nevertheless the painting has retained 
this title since that date. 

There are alternate explanations for the three pictures. One is that Turner 
painted another “Van Tromp” which was not exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
The other is that one of the paintings is not a Van Tromp picture at all. If the 
latter is the case, what does it represent and what is the subject? 

In neither of the three paintings is there a ship or boat which can be posi- 
tively identified as a shallop. “A shallop or sloop is a small light vessel, with 
only a small main-mast, and fore-mast, and lug sails. Shailops are commonly 
good sailers, and are therefore often used as tenders upon men-of-war.”"** 
Turner, on the other hand, took certain liberties with the painting of ships, 
and therefore too much weight cannot be placed on this factor. The sailing 
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ships in the foreground of the Atheneum and Tate Gallery pictures might be 
shallops, even though they both appear to have only one mast. In the former 
painting there are three men waving at the small boat rowed by two sailors in 
red hats, which is probably an admiral’s barge with its flag flying at the bow. 
The flag, however, has no particular significance. In the barge is a man stand- 
ing in the center holding some papers, who could be the pilot, while in the 
stern is a man seated wearing a gold medal attached to a blue ribbon around 
his neck who might be Van Tromp. The sailing ship in the Tate Gallery 
picture is similar to the one in the Hartford painting and is towing a small 
boat also similar to that in the foreground of the other painting. 

In the example owned by Mrs. Mellon Bruce, the sailboat in the foreground 
is hardly a shallop, but rather more like a ferryboat. Moreover, only one 
man-of-war is in evidence while the other Van Tromp pictures have at least 
several. These factors give rise to doubts about the title of this painting. 
If this painting is not a Van Tromp subject, the question arises 2s to whether 
it can be identified with Turner’s known work. 

Although Thornbury,”* in his book on Turner, is hardly to be relied upon 
for accuracy, he does give in the appendix a list of pictures by Turner which 
seems to be fairly correct. Among the collections listed is that of H. A. J. Munro 
of Novar, who was alive at the time of the publication of Thornbury’s book 
in 1862. It is reasonable to suppose that Munro may well have given him the 
titles of his Turner pictures, and it is therefore significant that no Van Tromp 
picture was listed by Thornbury. 

Although Munro owned other examples of Turner’s work, nine out of the 
ten paintings included in Thornbury’s book figured in the Munro Sales of 
1867 and 1878. One picture mentioned by Thornbury seemed to have dis- 
appeared entirely: Rotterdam Ferryboat, exhibited by Turner at the Royal 
Academy in 1833. No knowledge of its present whereabouts exists today, and 
it is wrongly recorded by Finberg*’ as having figured in the Munro of Novar 
Sale of 1877. There were no oil paintings by Turner in that sale. The boat in 
the foreground with women and children is much more like a ferryboat than 
a shallop, and the other boats in the background play such a minor part in 
the theme that they would hardly indicate a Van Tromp subject. The harbor 
in the background, crowded with ships, presumably does not represent the 
entrance of the Scheldt where there are no large ports such as seen here. 
In fact the church tower in the center of the picture is very similar to the 
Groote Kerk (Church of St. Lawrence) ,”* Rotterdam, with its three broad 
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J. M. W. TURNER, Admiral Van Tromp’s Barge at the 
Entrance of the Texel, 1645 
London, Sir John Soane's Museum 


Fig. 3. J. M. W. TURNER, Van Tromp Going About to Please his Masters, 
Ships a-Sea, Getting a Good Wetting 
Engle held Green, Surre y, Royal Hollou a) Colle ke 





mp Returning after the Battle off the Dogger Bank 


1 / é late Galle ry) 


. W. TURNER, Here identified as Rotterdam Ferryboat 
New York, Airs. Mellon Bruce 





tapering stories. All of these factors surely point to the identification of 
the picture now owned by Mrs. Mellon Bruce as the Rotterdam Ferryboat 
exhibited by Turner at the Royal Academy in 1833. 

We are now left with two Van Tromp pictures to assign to the Academy 
titles of 1832 and 1833. There seems to be no positive proof, other than 
tradition in the one case and Carey’s article in the other, for their present 
assignment. While the Hartford picture has more of the appearance of a 
victorious admiral returning from battle, which would ally it with the 1833 
Academy picture, tradition favors its title of Van Tromp’s Shallop at the 
Entrance of the Scheldt. The Tate Gallery picture must then be the Van Tromp 
Returning after the Battle off the Dogger Bank of 1853. Documentary evidence 
may sometime be found to determine these two assignments with certainty, so 
perhaps after all the last word has not been said on the Van Tromp subjects.’ 


1 Oil on canvas, 35 x 47 in. Coll: John Miller, Liverpool; Thomas Horrocks Miller, son; Thomas Pitt Miller, 
nephew, Preston, sold Christie's, April 26, 1946, no. 108, repr. opp. p. 8 (bt Fine Arts Society, or ye 
Consigned 1951 to Vose Galleries, Boston; purchased 1951, Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Exh: R. A 
1832, no. 206; R. A. Old Masters, 1889, no. 18 (lent T. H. Miller). Lit: C. F. Bell, The Exhibited Works 
of eget 1901, pp. 116-117; Armstrong, Turner, 1902, p. 232; The Year's Art, 1945-1947, p. 120, repr. 
opp. P 
2 His name was Tromp not van Tromp as Turner wrongly titled his pictures. 
8C. W. Carey, Magazine of Art, 1899, pp. 173-175. 
4 A sixth painting, ont Gute a small tal be of that now in the Soane Museum, London, was sold in 1868 
from the collection o: Bell, op. cit. p. 116, no. 174). Judging from the price fetched, 
it is questionable Sood this Pry a genuine work of Turner. 

5 Soane’s “Journal and Office Diary,” May, 1831 (Ms. Soane Museum). 
® Oil on canvas, 354 x 48 in. Exh. R. A., 1831, no. 288. Lit: Bell, op. cit., p. 116, no. 174. 





T Oil on canvas, 36 x 48 in. Coll: John Milier, sold Christie's May 22, 1858, no. 248 (bt. Gambert £567.5.0); 
Henry Woods, sold Christie's May 5, 1883, no. 47 (bt. Martin, £3750.0.0) ; bt. 1883 Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey; exh: R. A., 1844, no. 253; Liverpool Academy, 1850, no. 37; Manchester, Art 
Treasures, 1857, no. 282 (lent J. Miller); R. A. British Art, 1934, no. 158; R. A. First Hundred Years of 
R. A., 1951-52, no. 158. Graves, Art Sales, incorrectly lists this as the 1832 picture. This, not the Miller- 
Hartford picture, Armstrong, Turner, p. 232 to the contrary, was that exhibited at Manchester in 1857. 
8 Oil on canvas, 36 x 48 in. Lit: Tate Gallery, Millbank, Catalogue of the British School, 1947, p. 305. 
Exh: R. A., 1833, no. 146. 

9M. Davies, Catalogue of the British School, National Gallery, London, 1946, p. 185, footnotes 1 and 2. 
10 Cf. footnote 1. 

11 Oil on canvas, 361 x 481 in. Coll: H. A. J. Munro of Novar and London, sold April 6, 1878, no. 101 
(bt. Agnew); sold to Kirkman D. Hodgson; sold to Sir Charles Tennant; bt. 1924 by Knoedler & Co. from 
his grandson, Lord Glenconner; sold 1929'by Knoedler to A. W. Mellon; given to his daughter Mrs 
Mellon Bruce, New York. Exh: R. A., 1833, no. 8; R. A. Old Masters, 1894, no. 103 (lent Tennant); 
R. A. Old Masters, 1901, no. 82 (lent Tennant); Knoedler, N. Y., 1924, no. 9. Lit: Thornbury, Turner, 
1862, I, 321; II, 379; Redford, Art Sales, 1888, I, 270, 272; Armstrong, Turner, 1902, p. 232; Carey, 
Magazine of Art, 1899, pp. 173-175; Finberg, Turner, 1939, pp. 340, 493 (no. 383). 

12 Cf. footnote 3. 

18 A complete Catalogue of the Paintings . . . in the Collection of the late H. A. J. Munro, Esq. of Novar 
at the time of his death . . . in 6 Hamilton Place, London, with some additional paintings at Novar, 1865. 
14 Redford, Art Sales, 1888, I, 270, 272 

15 Encyclopaedia Parthensis, XX, 534 

16 Cf. footnote 11. 

17 Finberg, Turner, 1939, p. 493, no. 383. 

18 Badly damaged by the Germans in World War II. 

19] am deeply indebted to Peter Murray of the staff of the Courtauld Institute, London, for many favors, 
especially in checking the Munro of Novar catalogues at the National Gallery, London, and for searching 
the newspaper records in the British Museum. I am also grateful for assistance to the staff of the Frick Art 
Reference Library and to Mary Chamot, Assistant Keeper, Tate Gallery, London. 





SHORTER NOTES: 


A MARBLE STATUE OF ST. BARBARA 
BY GERMAIN PILON 


By Louts REAu 
Translated by Mrs. T. D. Parker 


MONG the very rare statues of the French Renaissance which have 
been sent to America, one of the most remarkable and assuredly most 
veautiful is a white marble figure (5 feet 10 inches high) now in 

the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City (Fig. 1). Delicately 
patinated by time, it represents a princess of the Valois Court, to whom the 
sculptor has given the well-known attribute of St. Barbara: the tower in which 
she was cor fned by her father and which she pierced by three windows sym- 
bolically afh. ning her Christian faith in the Holy Trinity of Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost. 

Very often associated in Christian iconography with St. Catherine, this 
Oriental saint, who was said to have been the daughter of a Persian satrap 
and who was born at. Nicomidia in Asia Minor on the shore of the former 
Propontide, became extremely popular in the Occident from the thirteenth 
century, thanks to the fabulous narrative compiled by the Archbishop of 
Genoa, Jacques de Voragine, in the Golden Legend. 

The cult of St. Barbara reached its height at the end of the Middle Ages 
and in the first third of the sixteenth century. She was supposed to protect 
against lightning which often hit the steeples of churches and started fires. 
One also appealed to her against /a mort foudroyante, that is to say sudden 
death without confession and without communion, which was particulariy 
dreaded by believers. It is for this reason that she was represented with a 
chalice surmounted by the Host and that the Germans had associated her with 
Sts. Catherine and Margaret in the group of Quatorze Intercesseurs (Die 
Vierzehn Nothelfer, the Fourteen Helpers in Need), the most powerful inter- 
cessors with God for poor sinners. 

St. Barbara was also the patroness of numerous corporate groups: gunners 
or artillery men, and miners, particularly those exposed to sudden death; the 
bell-ringers because they were accustomed to ring the bells in full peal in time 
of storm to ward off lightning; hatters and brushmakers because they used 
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barbes (beards) of goats to make felt hats and brushes. For the most part 
the patronage of saints is explained, in fact, by such simple puns or word 
games, very much enjoyed by clerks of the Middle Ages. 

The popularity of St. Barbara explains the richness of her iconography. 
From the thirteenth to the sixteenth century the legendary princess of Bithynia 
inspired a considerable number of painters and sculptors, particularly in 
France, Italy and Germany. If her glory is almost completely extinguished 
today it is because she was a victim first of Luther and of Calvin, who pro- 
scribed the cult of saints and denounced them as a form of idolatry, and then 
of Franklin, who in inventing the lightning rod made uscless her intercession 
against lightning. 

But the Renaissance still remained faithful. The best proof of this is the 
execution of this admirable statue, which from characteristics of style and 
costume belongs unquestionably to the French school of the second half of 
the sixteenth century. 

ee ae oe 


Such a masterpiece could only be a work of a very great artist. It cannot 
be a question here of Jean Goujon, who specialized in low-relief sculpture 
and by whom practically none in the round is known.* The name that imposes 


itself is that of Germain Pilon, favorite sculptor of the King of France, Henri 
II, and of his wife Catherine de’ Medici. That is the conclusion already agreed 
upon by the experts who drew up the 1913 catalogue of the Eugene Kraemer 
Collection from which the statue came, and also that of M. Jean Babelon, 
Conservateur du Cabinet des Médailles of the Bibliochéque Nationale, in his 
excellent monograph on Germain Pilon, published in Paris in 1927.” 

I myself brought forth in an unpublished manuscript some new arguments 
to support this attribution, suggesting that the artist having very probably 
wished to glorify his protectress, the Queen Catherine de’ Medici, metamor- 
phized her as saint with the usual attribute of St. Barbara: the tower pierced 
by three oeil de boeuf windows replacing the cogged wheel of her patroness St. 
Catherine. 

In the absence of documentary records indicating to us the original desti- 
nation of this statue, a minute comparison of all the characteristic details, 
such as the modeling of the face and hands, the pleats of the drapery, the 
wrought jewels which embellish the hair and the wrists, with other works 
unquestionably by Pilon, are the most convincing evidence of this attribution. 
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Fig. 1. GERMAIN: PILON, S¢. Barbara 
Kansas City, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
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The sculptures of Germain Pilon which offer the most striking resemblance 
vo this statue of St. Barbara are the Virgin in the Abbey Church of La Couture 
at Le Mans, the Four Cardinal Virtues supporting the reliquary of St. Gene- 
vieve, but principally the two funerary monuments of the body and heart of 
Henri II and those of his wife Catherine de’ Medici, the first destined for the 
royal necropolis of St. Denis, the second for the church of the convent of the 
Celestines. The points of comparison furnished by these four indisputable 
works are more than sufficient demonstration. The elongation of proportions, 
the relative smallness of the head in comparison with the body, are common 
traits of all the French and Italian artists of the Fontainebleau school. This 
sought-for elegance, so opposed to the massive and plebian heaviness of the 
Prophets and Mourners of Claus Sluter at Dijon, was marvelously suited to 
a Court art such as that of the Valois dynasty. Germain Pilon borrowed his 
“canon” of proportions, so characteristic of Primatice and Benvenuto Cellini, 
but to it he added a feeling of grace which is truly French. 

The hairdress of St. Barbara, with wavy tresses caught on the forehead by 
a diadem of jewels fringed with a row of pearls, is exactly that which the 
princesses and the ladies of honor wore at the court of France.* Note the 
identity of the half-moon diadem with the jeweled clasp of the drapery above 
the breasts of the Three Graces which support the funerary urn in gilt bronze 
containing the heart of Henri II. This resemblance of detail with an indisput- 
able work of Germain Pilon, commissioned by Catherine de’ Medici in 1560 
after the tragic death of her husband, is equivalent to a signature. 

The comparative study of St. Barbara with the charming Madonna of Le 
Mans, finished according to the register of accounts in 1571, is no less convinc- 
ing. The more rustic head of the Virgin, which has nothing of a court portrait, 
is of a different character, but in the pose and in the arrangement of draperies 
there are undeniable agreements. As striking as are these parallels, the most 
important element of comparison is furnished by the monumental tomb of 
Henri II and Catherine de’ Medici, executed between 1563 and 1570 after 
drawings of Primatice for the royal basilica of St. Denis. We put aside the 
kneeling and praying effigies of the royal gisantes et orantes couple, represented 
dead and living. It is to the allegorical statues of the Four Cardinal Virtues 
decorating the angles of the mausoleum, and more particularly to the statue of 
La Prudence (Fig. 2), that we wish to draw attention.‘ We find here in fact 
such an analogy not only in the attitude and treatment of drapery but in the 
features of the face, that it seems impossible to contest that the author of the 
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marble statue of St. Barbara and that of the bronze statue of La Prudence are 
one and the same sculptor, and as the tomb of Henri IJ is an authentic master- 
piece of Germain Pilon, the conclusion proves itself. 

Small details are sometimes more demonstrative than comparisons of the 
whole. One should examine the position of the left arms of the two figures 
with the falling of the supple hands and long tapering fingers. How can one 
doubt that these statues are by the same master? I am willing to go farther 
and add that La Force of the royal tomb of St. Denis and the St. Barbara 
are both idealized portraits of Catherine de’ Medici (Figs. 3, 4, 5). This 
courtisanerie of artists for their Maecenas or their protectresses appears in every 
age. It suffices to recall the innumerable effigies of the Marquise de Pompadour 
so generously repeated in the eighteenth century by Pigalle and Falconet with 
the allegorical attributes of Love, Friendship and Music; they did not, how- 
ever, dare to represent her as a saint. 

If one is willing to admit our suggestion that this admirable statue of 
St. Barbara disguises a portrait of Catherine de’ Medici, a notable historical 
interest is added to its esthetic importance. We would thus have at the same 
time a work of exceptional quality to add to the catalogue of works of 
Germain Pilon, and the authentic portrait of a Queen of France.° 


1 One knows that the attribution to Jean Goujon of the famous Diane d’ Anet, conserved at the Musée du 
Louvre, is today abandoned, since the remarkable study of Maurice Roy, who has demonstrated the frailty in 
his work entitled Artistes et Monuments de la Renaissance en France, Paris, 1929. 

2 This statue of St. Barbara is described there on page 74 and mentioned in the index, page 149. 

8 The coiffure of the celebrated Diane d’Anet, attributed formerly to Jean Goujon, is very like that of 


St. Barbara. 
4In his monograph on Germain Pilon, M. Jean Babelon erroneously entitled the bronze figure of the Four 


Cardinal Virtues. He confused La Force, leaning on a column, with La Prudence, who held a mirror, now 


lost, in the left hand. 
5 As La Force on the tomb of Henri II symbolized Royal Power, we have one more reason to believe that 


Germain Pilon used the features of Queen Catherine de’ Medici. 
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A BUST ATTRIBUTED TO PIERRE MERARD 
By JOHN Maxon 


HE Museum of Art of the University of Kansas has recently acquired 

a terracotta bust of an unknown man.’ The piece had no attribution 

when it was bought and its subject is still unknown. However, the 
faintly inscribed initials P.M. came to light when the bust was cleaned. 

A careful scrutiny of the bust suggests that its author belonged to the circle of 
Bouchardon, but for stylistic reasons the maker cannot have been Bouchardon 
himself. The style of the bust is characterized by both great elegance of concept 
and extreme sensitivity of execution. The piece evokes the presence of a 
remarkably vivid personality. 

Among the pupils of Bouchardon was one Pierre Mérard,? who was admitted 
to membership in the Academy of St. Luke in 1763, in which he exhibited in 
1774. He exhibited in the Salons of the Louvre in 1795, 1796 and 1799. His 
principal surviving work is his bust in marble of Louis-Frangois de Bourbon, 
Prince de Conti.’ This bust is the piece upon which knowledge of Mérard’s 
style is to be based. Though it is difficult to determine the clay style of a master 
from that of his marble works, a comparison of the bust in Lawrence with that 
of Conti indicates that they are by the same hand. The presence of the initials 
P.M. reinforces an attribution to Pierre Mérard.* 

It is difficult to fix the bust more precisely in Mérard’s oeuvre. The sketchy 
technique and imperfections caused by the firing suggest that it was made as a 
model. Therefore, it might be identical with one of the two pieces made in 1768 
for d’Hémery.* But it might also be identical with a portrait of Moreau, 
Procureur du Roi, exhibited in 1774 at the Academy of St. Luke.* And the 
Salons of 1795 and 1799 list two portrait busts by Mérard in each exhibition." 
The bust in Lawrence is an aid in further identifying Mérard’s style, and it is 
a distinguished addition to the known oeuvre of a rare master. 


1 19 inches high; base 6 inches high of turned gray marble. There are cracks in the piece caused in the firin 

process; at some time these were filled and the bust given a coat of white paint which has since prodicnm 
See Pierre Lami, Dict. de la sculpt. de l’école fran. du 18¢e siécle, I, Paris, 1910-1911. 

8 Reproduced by P. Vitry in Les Arts, 1908, no. 82, pp. 9, 12. 

41 am most grateful for the help given to me by the dean of all scholars in the field of eighteenth century 

French sculpture, the distinguished M. Louis Réau, who has written me that he accepts for the bust in 

Lawrence an attribution to Mérard by reason of its similarity to the Conti bust and the presence of the initials 

P.M. Without M. Réau’s concurring opinion I should not feel that I could publish the work. 

5 Lami, op. cit. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 





DANS CE NUMERO: 


UNE BOITE A PERSPECTIVE 
DE CAREL FABRITIUS 


par Karl G. Hultén 


Le Nationalmuseum de Copenhague 
posséde deux “boites 4 perspective,” 
l'une représentant un temple protestant, 
l'autre une église catholique. La pre- 
miére est, du point de vue artistique, la 
plus intéressante. L’intéricur représente 
une église de la derniére période goth- 
ique. L’architecture de |'église catho- 
lique, qui en forme le pendant, est une 
copie du temple, exécutée naivement par 
un artiste protestant qui a introduit dans 
sa composition un moine agenouillé de- 
vant un pape. 

Trois autre “boites 4 perspective” ex- 
istent. L’une, exécutée par Samuel van 
Hoogstraeten, et décrite dans la Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts en 1925 par Mme. Clo- 
tilde Misme, est 4 la National Gallery 
de Londres; une autre appartient au 
Musée Bredius 4 la Haye. Une troisiéme 
“boite” est au musée de Detroit; elle a 
été publiée (dans Art in America, 1937) 
par E. P. Richardson, qui |’attribue aussi 
a Hoogstraeten. 

L’auteur du présent article, discutant 
la plus importante des deux “boites” a 
Copenhague, cite un inventaire du Kunst- 
kammer du roi de Danemark (1690) 
qui décrit “une large perspective [Et 
Stort optisk Stykke} avec piedestal, exé- 
cutée par un maitre distingué, ‘Fabricio 
de Delft’.” C’est en toute probabilité 
Carel Fabritius, puisque son frére Barent 
n’a pas vécu a Delft. L’auteur rappelle 
4 ce propos que M. Richardson avait déja 
indiqué que Carel Fabritius était en toute 
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probabilité l’inventeur des “‘boites 4 per- 
spective.”” Aprés avoir comparé le style 
de la boite de Copenhague et celui des 
ceuvres connues de Carel, M. Hultén 
suggére que l’édifice représenté est 
peut-étre l’église de Purmerend (prés 
d’Edam), dont ie grand-pére de Fabri- 
tius, Carel Pietersur, fut le pasteur de 
1602 a 1622. 


LE PEINTRE DE MARINES 
FITZ HUGH LANE 


par Gene E. McCormick 


Parmi les peintres américains du 19e 
siécle dont les ceuvres ont été longtemps 
dédaignées par les critiques, le peintre 
Fitz Hugh Lane (1804-1865) est l'un 
des plus personnels. Il connait aujourd’ 
hui un certain renom, surtout grace 4 ses 
marines, quoiqu’il ait aussi exécuté un 
certain nombre de portraits. Les marines, 
qui représentent pour la plupart des 
scénes de la Nouvelle Angleterre, sont 
solides, lumineuses et tranquilles, et ont 
une puissance réaliste qui fait de Lane 
un des précurseurs d'une des écoles les 
plus caractéristiques de l'art américain 
d’aujourd hui. 


LA PEINTURE CHINOISE AU 
MUSEE DE CINCINNATI 


par Hugo Munsterberg 


La collection de peintures chinoises 
du musée de Cincinnati représente la 
plupart des genres traités par les artistes 
chinois; elle est riche surtout en ceuvres 
des épocues Song et Yiian. La plus 
ancienne des peintures est une ceuvre du 
peintre Song Ma Yiian, Les quatre sages. 





de Shang Shan, avec deux colophons de 
l'empereur Kien-long. Le célébre peintre 
Chao Méng-fu est représenté par un 
Paysage avec deux Sapins, qui se trouvait 
aussi dans la collection de Kien-long. 
Trés proche des ceuvres de Ni Tsan, ce 
paysage révéle un aspect peu connu de 
l'art de Chao Méng-fu. 

L’histoire célébre du Songe de Szu-ma 
Yu est dépeinte dans une peinture d'un 
artiste mal connu de l’époque Song, Liu 
Yiian, exécutée dans un style précis et 
détaillé. Une autre peinture importante, 
anonyme, date du début du 14e siécle 
et représente quatre savants célébres; 
elle est mentionnée dans le Shih Ch'ii 
Pao Chi. L’époque Ming est représentée 
dans la collection par une peinture de 
Chou Ch’én—un pécheur au bord d'une 
riviére, alors que la peinture d’oiseaux 
et de fleurs lest par une ceuvre de Ch’ien 
Hsiian représentant des colombes et des 
fleurs de pécher, et par une peinture 
de Chang Hung (act. 1610-1650). De 
beaucoup plus importante est une longue 
peinture de Pa-ta Shan-jén (Chu Ta) 
(1625-1705 environ): un étang décoré 
de fleurs de lotus, d’oiseaux et de roch- 
ers, qui fait penser aux tableaux d’ex- 
pressionistes allemands tels que Nolde. 
Enfin, citons un trés beau tableau repré- 
sentant des bambous par Ku An, qui a 
vécu au 14e siécle. 


TURNER ET VAN TROMP 
par C. C. Cunningham 


Quatre tableaux de Turner se rappor- 
tant a l'histoire de l’amiral hollandais 
Harpertzoon Tromp ont été exposés a 
la National Academy, en 1831, 1832, 
1833 et 1844. Un cinquiéme exemple 


vient d’entrer au Wadsworth Atheneum 
de Hartford. Il fut acheté au peintre 
par John Miller, et resta dans la famille 
de ce collectionneur jusqu’en 1946. M. 
Cunningham étudie l'un aprés l'autre 
chacun des tableaux, jetant en méme 
temps une lumiére nouvelle sur leur 
histoire. 


LA SAINTE BARBE DE 
GERMAIN PILON 


par Louis Réau 


Il existe aux Etats-Unis peu de statues 
de la Renaissance frangaise. L’une des 
plus remarquables est celle de Sainte 
Barbe 4 Kansas City, qui date de la 
seconde moitié du 16e siécle. Elle pro- 
vient de la collection Eugéne Kraemer, 
vendue a Paris en 1913, et elle a été 
donnée 4 Germain Pilon par Jean Babe- 
lon, dans son Germain Pilon, publié en 
1927. M. Réau va plus loin encore et 
démontre que cette statue est en somme 
un portrait idéalisé de Catherine de 
Médicis. 


UN BUSTE ATTRIBUE A 
PIERRE MERARD 


par John Maxon 


Le sculpteur fran¢gais Pierre Mérard, 
éléve de Bouchardon, est peu connu. Le 
musée de l'Université du Kansas a acquis 
récemment un buste en terre cuite, signé 
P.M., que M. John Maxon lui attribue, 
et qui pourrait étre un des deux bustes 
que Lami mentionne dans son Diction- 
naire comme ayant été exécutés en 1768 
pour d’Hémery. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE: 


In volume XV, number 2, 1952, of The Art Quarterly, the caption for Figure 13, 
p. 113, “Attributed to Gainsborough,” and the reference to it on p. 116, are erroneous. 
Dr. Schwarz, the author of the article, informs us that according to his own conclusions 
and those of eminent British authorities, Figure 13 is an unquestioned drawing by 


Thomas Gainsborough. 
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THE REPENTANT ST. PETER 
BY GEORGES DE LA TOUR 
From an article by Henry S. Francis in The Cleveland Museum of Art 
Bulletin, September, 1952 


The re-evaluation of French seventeenth century painting 
within the past twenty years has brought about a sharp change 
in aesthetic opinion, and the exhibition of the réa/istes at the 
Orangerie in Paris in 1934 marked the rediscovery of one of 
the most distinctive artistic personalities, the Lorraine painter 
Georges de La Tour (1593-1652). Though in his own time a 
painter to the king, he had remained in obscurity for nearly 
three hundred years, and his painting had been consigned to 
oblivion by the subsequent changes in taste. 

In the list of La Tour's works, which has slowly been com- 
piled, there is noted only one signed picture which also bears 
a date, that of a time eariy in his career. In the late 1940's there 
came to light another signed canvas, The Repentant St. Peter, 
also dated, in this case 1645, a year late in La Tour's career 
Hence this painting, now in The Cleveland Museum of Art as 
a purchase through gift of Hanna Fund, is of extreme impor- 
tance stylistically as being the only dated example of La Tour's 
mature work. In an excellent state of preservation, The Re- 
pentant St. Peter is a ripe work of highest quality, dramatic in 
its intensity, in the wizardry of its painting of detail, and in its 
luminous if subdued color, which has a rich quality and bril 
liance. 

The picture itself has a curious history. From an early time 
until 1857 it was the property of Dulwich College. At this 
time, along with several other pictures, it was given by the 
college authorities, in token of esteem, to the Reverend W. 
Lucas Chafy on his retirement as a professor at the college. In 
1857 no one knew or even cared wino La Tour was. The picture 


was considered as of slight importance and good enough for a 
gift; in none of the available early catalogues or publications 
of Dulwich College does any such subject seem to be listed 
It remained in the Chafy family until recently, when it was 
acquired from a descendant. 

Whatever La Tour's training might have been, still a con 
jectural subject, his pictures are done in the luminist style of 
Caravaggio. There is disagreement as to how he received this 
influence: whether he spent the years from 1608 to 1618 in 
Rome, where he could have had contact with Caravaggio's fol 
lowers, or if not there, whether he could have encountered 
Caravaggio'’s Flemish followers, Terbrugghen and Honthorst, 
who returned north from Rome around 1620, some time after 
which La Tour made a trip to the Netherlands. However, there 
is evident in his work too close a knowledge of, and too subtle 
a technical similarity to, the best in Caravaggio for no contact 
to have taken place. 

Actually, however, La Tour's use of the luminist manner 
differed both in technique and spiritual content from Cara- 
vaggio’s. The latter constantly achieved his results from light 
sources which originate yutside the picture: sunlight slanting 
in windows; luminescence, either natural or artificial, comin 
through doors from afar, the illumination always fauna 
from without in order to give a dramatic impression either of 
the actual or the supernatural. La Tour in turn, to gain his ends, 
depended solely upon the representation of artificial light within 
the framework of the picture, most often upon a candle held 
in a hand, a trick which stemmed from Honthorst and still 
earlier from El Greco. But in the case of La Tour, this device 
was used purposely for its mystical power in heightening thé 
religious significance of the picture, an effect he desired becausé 
of his attachment to the Counter Reformation. In the new Cleve- 
land accession there is a combination of both devices. lighting 
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from within and, as is exceptional for La Tour, from without 
At the feet of the penitent Peter there is a lantern, the actual 
flame of which is shielded behind the mullion of the lamp, and 
at the left of the picture light streams in from without, prob 
ably from the fire before which Peter warms himself. In the 
last analysis, the use of night scenes such as this had its origin 
in the work of Leonardo and Correggio as weil as in the paint- 


ing of the Venetians and such Lombards as Savoldo. The artists . 


from both these districts were the precursors from whom beth 
El Greco and Caravaggio derived the idea which was carried 
on by La Tour 

7 / é Re pe niant St 
example of this style of painting, and by its date gives a clue 
to this great genius’s late style. Contemporary with Poussin 
and Claude, also of Lorraine yet very different in their ap 
proach, La Tour adds to French painting distinction and lofty 
dignity 


Peter provides but another wonderful 


THE SAMUEL H. KRESS FOUNDATION 
COLLECTION IN KANSAS CITY 


The presentation of this magrificent collection of twenty 
two paintings and four sculptures from the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries of the Italian Renaissance is second only in 
importance to the original opening of the Nelson-Atkins Gal 
lery in 1933. The paintings fal! readily into four main schools 
those of Siena, Florence, Northern Italy, centering around Lom 
bardy, and Venice. The collection has special significance in 
that it brings to the Gallery for the first time panels from North 
Italy that were strongly influenced by the great Leonardo. The 
inclusion of fine examples of sculpture in the group seems a 


very happy one, as in the centuries represented it was usual for 
religious paintings and sculptures to be placed in close juxta 
position. It is a rare compliment to Kansas City and the area 
which it serves that the majority of the paintings in the group 
has hung for many years in the National Gallery in Washington 

Great and familiar names are included in the Kress Founda 
tion group and many of the works are already famous and well 
known in Europe and America. Most arresting and individual 
in conception of presentation is the virile Portrait of a Young 
Man by a Milanese pupil of Leonardo and dating from the last 
decade of the fifteenth century. It represents a handsome and 
keenly intelligent young man with a mane of dark brown hair, 
silhouetted against a window of bull’s-eye glass. All critics 
have noted its close relationship to other portraits of the same 
decade and certainly Milanese in origin. These are The Mua 
sician in the Ambrosiana, the so-called Archinto Portrait in the 
National Gallery, London, and a bust in the Brera Gallery 
Dr. William E. Suida finds that the present portrait is similar 
in concept to the above three, that the first sketch (as indicated 
by X-rays) may have been by Leonardo himself, but that it 
was certainly finished by another hand. It was formerly in the 
collections of Prince Ercolani, Bologna, of Sir J. C. Robinson, 
London, where it. was mentioned in 1863 and 1868, and of 
Sir Frederick Cook, Richmond. 

Outstanding and of universal appeal is the Madonna and 
Child by Giovanni Bellini. The half-length Virgin is placed 
against a landscape background with a walled castle on a hill 
top and behind, a parapet that bears the signature: IOANNES 
BELLINVS. In the opinion of most critics, it is the finest example 
of a composition of which there are several known replicas 
Two somewhat earlier variants exist, one in the Dr. G. H. A 
Clowes Collection, Indianapolis, and another, formerly in the 
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PAUL CEZANNE, The River at the Bridge of Trois Sautets 
(H.16”" 40cm.; W.21". 52.5cem) Cincinnati Art Museum 
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FRANCESCO GUARDI, Holy Family with St. John and a Female Marty 
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W’. Salomon Coilection, New York. These two seem to pave 
the way for this more mature version, of which there is a rep 
lica with slightly different landscape and draperies in the Kress 
Collection of the National Gallery, Washington. The version 
now in Kansas City was in the collection of Conde Montijo, 
Madrid, until 1870, afterwards in the Otto Miindler Collection, 
Paris, and then in the gallery of the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, 
Germany. Before 1930 it was in the collection of Mrs. Nicholas 
F. Brady, Manhasset, Long Island 


A LATE CEZANNE WATERCOLOR 


From an article by Philip R. Adams in the Cincinnati Art Museun 
Bulletin, May, 1952 


His years lay heavy on Cézanne in the summer of 1906 
Premonitions of the end, which was to come on October 22, 
grew stronger. As early as 1903 he had written to Vollard, “I 
am beginning to see the promised land. Shall I be like the great 
leader of the Hebrews or shail I be able to enter it?”” The whole 
realm of painting lay before him but the actuai land to which 
he turned to paint that last summer was the familiar valley of 
the little river Arc, where he had fished and played as a child 
He set his easel in the shade near the bridge of Les Trois 
Sautets. From this vantage he could see the lithe lift of the 
stone bridge, a big mill opposite, and beyond it the granite 
mass of the Monjagne Sainte-Victoire, motifs enough for the 
summer's work that he felt to be his testament. Much of it was 
in watercolor, as he had found the bulky equipment of oil 
painting too cumbersome for outdoor work. Like most European 
painters Cézanne considered watercolor a sketching medium, 
not an end in itself, but he professed some satisfaction with 


his watercolors that summer, writing to his son on August 14, 
1906, ‘I have begun here a watercolor of the general type I did 
in Fontainebleau; it seems more harmonious to me, the whole 
purpose being to charge it with the utmost possible relationship 
(/e plus de rapport possible). The watercolor he was speaking 
of is now, thanks to the generosity of John J. Emery, the proud 
possession of the Cincinnati Art Museum. It is a well-known 
painting (no. 1076 of L. Venturi’s list) and one of the very 
few watercolors Cézanne commented on. That the most self 
critical of painters spoke of it with some pleasure gives it a 
lustre additional to the self-evident harmonies of its “utmost 
possible relationship.” 


HOLY FAMILY WITH ST. JOHN AND A 
FEMALE MARTYR” BY FRANCESCO GUARDI 


From the Samuel H. Kress Collection Catalogue in the Seattle Art 


Museum, 1952 


The Seattle Art Museum is indeed fortunate in being the 
recipient of a very notable group of Italian paintings and sculp 
tures from the great collection assembled by Samuel H. Kress 
and the Trustees of the Foundation which he established 

Among the objects from the eighteenth century Venetian 
school included in the Kress gift is a charming Holy Family 
with St. John and a Female Martyr by Francesco Guardi. The 
composition is based on a painting by Paolo Veronese now in 
the Uffizi gallery, Florence, which Cardinal Leopoldo de 
Medici bought in 1654, along with the collection of the painter 
Paolo del Sera. C. Ridolfi describes the same composition in 
the collection of the Conti Vidman, Venice, and M. Boschini, 
in 1660, speaks of the painting as still being in Paolo del Sera’s 
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studio, whereas at that time it had already been sold to Cardinal 
Leopoldo de’ Medici. Since it is not known whether Guardi 
went to Florence, it is difficult to say how and where he could 
have seen Paolo Veronese’s painting, unless we assume that 
Paolo painted two versions of it. All writers beginning with 
Ridolfi call the female saint Catherine of Alexandria, although 
G. Fiocco (Paolo Veronese, Rome, 1934, p. 112) calls her 
Barbara. Since there is no distinctive attribute in the painting 
her identification seems unlikely. It should be noted, however, 
that in several compositions by Titian a similar saint is called 
Catherine, and that Ridolfi and Boschini so identified the female 
figure in Paolo’s Uffizi painting 

The painting now in Seattle was formerly in the collection 
of Princess Galitzine, St. Petersburg (Leningrad) until it came 
into the Samuel H. Kress Collection in 1935 


HEAD OF A NEGRO” BY JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY 


From an article by E. P. Richardson in the Detroit Institute 
of Arts Bulletin, Volume XXXII, No. 3, 1952-1953 


What makes a great portrait painter different from a merely 
competent face painter? At least three things, I believe, are 
always present in distinguished portraiture: a quality of eye 
sharpness of observation; a quality of feeling—sympathy; and 
a quality of hand—style 

Without sharpness of observation a painter does not catch 
the almost imperceptible but all-important nuances that make 
the flesh express an individual spirit. But there is no penetra 
tion without sympathy. This is what makes the profession of 
the portrait painter so difficult and success so uncertain—for no 
man is elastic enough to be interested in every stranger that 
walks into his studio and asks to have his face painted Every 
portrait specialist has left a record of his boredom or fatigue 
in cold or perfunctory works. And finally a work of art is always 
exactly what those words mean, a construction of skill, taste, 
invention, sense of ornament, subtlety of touch. 

A remarkably vivid portrait, Head of a Negro, by John Sin 
gleton Copley (1738-1815) which has just been purchased 
from the income of the Gibbs-Williams Fund, set me thinking 
along these lines, for it gives one an unusual glimpse into 
Copley's art. Copley is an artist who seldom lets one see him 
in his shirtsleeves, in the midst of things. He was a true son 
of the eighteenth century, who never let his works leave the 
studio until he had given them the high finish, all grace and 
polish and shimmer, required by the taste of his age. Here is 


; 


a head which in its direct sketch quality seems like a work of 
the age of Manet, rather than by a contemporary of Gains 
borough. It is a triumph of observation and warm sympathy, 
without any artistic elaboration or superstructure 

It is undoubtedly the canvas described in the sale of the 
artist's son, Lord Lyndhurst, London, March 5, 1864: ‘69 
Head of a favorite Negro. Very fine—introduced into the pic- 
ture of ‘A Boy saved from a Shark’ £11-11s."" The same Negro 
is represented in Watson and the Shark, where his worried, 
anguished face forms the apex of the group of rescuers in 
the rowboat 

There is, then, a double explanation of the surprising in 
formality of this canvas. It was a quick study in preparation 
for Copley's first large group composition; and it represented 
a favorite family domestic, with whose likeness no form or 
ceremony need be taken. So the fine color of the brown face, 
the unreflective eyes, the gay smile, were put deftly un the 
canvas. A brushstroke or two indicated the line of the shoulders 
and the collar. The remaining gray surface of the canvas was 
left untouched. However, it is a picture without art anly in 
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swift energy and sureness of the brushstroke, the largeness 
of the vision, which are qualities of Copley’s art shown in the 
slightest sketch. Presumably it can be dated in London between 
and the completion of the large pic 


Copley’s arrival in 1777 
ture in 1778 

The canvas passed from the ¢ opley family possession at the 
Lyndhurst sale into private hands. It was in the J. W. Burnett 
1928, no. 217, framed at that 


sale at Christie's, May 23-24, 
time as an oval: and came up for sale again in London this 
spring. In Detroit it will hang beside Copley's small final 


Watson and the Shark of 178 


version of 


A SCULPTURE BY DESPIAL 


Speed Art Museum Bulle May, 195 


le in the J. B 


by the French artist Charles Despiau, 


A “principal work 
ulptors 


esteemed as one of the twentieth century's foremost s 
and as perhaps “the greatest portraitist who has honored sculp 
in loving 

149) 


some 


ture for a long time,” was given to the Museum 
memory” of her husband Arthur Dwight Allen (1879-1' 
by Mrs. Allen, shortly before her recent death. After 

years of anonymity, it proves to be a portrait of the Parisian 
painter Raymond Billette (1875 ), executed in 
probably colored by the scul; for added beauty, 

and possibly the plaster bust from the artist’s studio which 
1909 Salon de la Société Nationale des 


1909. 


tor himself 


was exhibited in the 
Beaux-Arts at Paris. A bronze version of the same subject was 
shown in 1932 at Berne; however, it has been observed that 
finishing touches on bronze castings often obliterate ‘thumb 
prints of the modeller” and other touches which give plaster 
casts the fragile, personal nuances found in original drawings 

The subject of the Museum's bust, Aimé Emile Raymond 


Billette, was born in Paris and has continued to paint there 
He studied at the Ecole des Arts Décoratifs and exhibited 
portraits, landscapes, still-life and flower paintings regularly 
with the Artistes Indépendants from 1906 to 1930, the Salon 
d’Automne from 1921 to 1924, and dy invitation, the Salon 
des Tuileries from 1924 to 1935 

The sculptor Charles Despizu (1874-1946) was born in 
ancient Gascony at Mont-de-Marsan, the departmental capital 
and educated in the local public schools and Lycée. In Paris 
he studied under a former pupil of Carpeaux, Hector Lemaire, 
at the Ecole des Arts Décoratifs, and under Barrias at the 
Ecole Nationale Supérieure des Beaux-Arts, but privateiy pur 
Egyptian, Greek, medieval French and 
italian P.enaissance—at the Trocadéro and the Louvre. Rodin 
is credited with being the discoverer of Despiau’s art in 1903; 
later, about 1907, employing him to work on several marbles, 


sued the o!d masters 


including the monument to the painter Puvis de Chavannes 
The grave elegance and serenity of his sculptures have 
recalled to critics such great names as Houdon and Carpeaux 
in the French tradition, the spirituality of Donatello, the 
reverence of Gothic work and the grace of classic antiquity 
Not many modern artists have made as few demands upon 
fame or popularity as did Despiau. When he left for Paris, 
with family encouragement, to take up his life work as a sculp 
tor at the age of seventeen, “all other destinies appeared im 
possible.’” He lived simply and liked hunting, fishing, good 
music and hard work; at times near poverty, coloring postal 
cards to earn a livelihood. Following demobilization after 
World War I he worked for a ‘while as a hotel porter. He 
conscientiously used anywhere from eight to twenty-five sit 
tings for portraits, finishing only about thirty busts in twenty 
years. Seeking to “discover the essential rhythm” in a s« ulpture 
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relation to the elaboration we expect of Copley. One should 
not underestimate the taste shown in the choice of color, the 
and a profound speaking likeness (“Je crois entendre enfin 
leur voix’’), he believed, ‘I am not forced to emphasize details 
or the state of the soul, but to realize harmony between sculp 
tural elements that I exalt.’ Once, when asked why he executed 
a marble head, he replied characteristically, with a smile 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Luict Coverni, Li Tintore 
grafiche. 2nd edition, 1944. 153 pls. (1 in color) 

RODOLFO PALLUCCHINI, La giovinezza del Tintore 
Daria Guarnati, 1950. 2 


Bergamo, Istituto italiano d’arti 


Milan, 
261 pls 


The mystery of Tintoretto is his baffling diversity, his almost 
multiple personality within a powerful and always recognizable 
identity. How could he be so diverse? There is no other great 
artist, represented by works clearly databie over a lifetime, yet 
so baffling that students disagree on the dating of his pictures 
by twenty, thirty or even forty years. The Procession of St 
Ursula in §. Lazzaro dei Mendicoli, Venice, for example, which 
Tietze dates about 1545, Coletti puts about 1590! This is mad 
ness—yet it is characteristic of the problems of Tintoretto’s 
work 

Coletti’s book, issued first in 1940 and the second edition 
in 1944, has hardly been noticed in this country, yet it deserves 
careful study. Within its rigorously limited scale, it offers a 
brilliant synthesis full of useful new ideas. His theory of Tin 
toretto 1s of a pe rsonality so complex that his art revolved about 
ts varied poles in a kind of ascending and returning spiral, 
using varied styles in succession or even at the same time for 
different purposes. His development is an oscillation between 
color and light-and-shade, passing also through moments ot 
chiaroscural plasticity. Furthermore, he liked to paint in the 
manner of his contemporaries, studying and imitating Vero 
nese, Titian, Michelangelo, as well as others less potent. A 
commission in 1559 to paint in the church of S. Rocco opposite 
a large painting done by Pordenone thirty years before, pro 
duced a period of experiment in mannerist forms 
gain the first commission for the Scuola S. Rocco in 1564, he 
deliberately altered his style, making it more classical in order 
to meet his competitors on their own grounds. To put the 
matter brietiy, Coletti has not solved all problems but he has 
produced the most believable chronology that this reviewer has 


again, to 


yet seen 

Pallucchini pives us an admirably clear and convincing study 
of Tintoretto’s youth and formation 
is one made only briefly by Coletti, that Tintoretto’s formative 
years 1530-1540 were part ofa complex manneristic culture, 
both in Venice and outside. Coletti established mannerism as a 
movement in Venetian culture at this time; Pallucchini sets 
himself the task of studying the rise and development of man- 


His point of departure 


nerism in Venice and its effects in the art of the great Venetian 
painters, Pordenone, Lotto, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, Bas 
sano. This ts a brilliant study, from which one can learn much 
Michelangelo and Titian, Tuscan form and Venetian color, 
are the two great influences, but the interaction of formal, 
plastic and narrative elements with the native Venetian tradi 
tion of color emerges, however, a far richer, more pervasive 
and dynamic process, comparable to the fifteenth century period 
of fertilization of Venetian painting by Tuscan influences in 
the time of Uccello, Castagno, Lippi and Donatello 

The second part of the book is the Giovinezza del Tintorett 
proper. In his survey of the years 1539-1554 Pallucchini adds 
many new works, and clarifies many doubtful and puzzling 
works. This is a great contribution to Tintoretto studies, even 
though not all the works he reproduces are convincing to this 


IN THE FIELD.OF ART 


reviewer. (No. 182, the S/. George in the National Gallery, 
Washington, for example, is normally called Dosso Dossi and 
lies outside Tintoretto’s work.) 

These are works of scholars writing for other scholars, 
addressing themselves to the formal problems of art history 
They are not studies of the mysterious, heroic poetry of Tin 
toretto’s art but are careful, exact, s« rupulous, and most helpful 
studies of the problems of his cewvre. As such they are impor 
tant contributions, which deserve the attention of American 


students 


Atice Forp (compiler and editor), Andubon's Butterflies, 
Moths and other studies. New York and London, The Studio 
Publications, Inc. in association with Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. 120 pp. 67 illus. (25 in color). $5.75. 

In September, 1824, Audubon arrived in Pittsburgh on his 
way home from his fruitless visit to Philadelphia. Low water 
on the Ohio detained him six weeks, during which time he 
supported himself by giving drawing lessons to the daughter 
of a friendly family named Basham. On leaving he gave to 
Mrs. Basham a sketchbook of insects and reptiles. The sketch 
book passed through four generations in the Basham family 
until it was sold, in 1942, to Mrs. Kirby Chambers of New 
Castle, Kentucky, the present owner. It is now published in 
detail, with ample illustrations in both black-and-white and 
color 

These sketches are of great interest in themselves as an unex 
pected phase of Audubon’s art. Miss Ford has also enlarged our 
knowledge of Audubon by her discussion of his assistants, not 
only Joseph Mason, the botanist, but Maria Martin, whom he 
met in 1831 and whose insect drawings Audubon made use of in 
his Birds of America; also his relations with the pioneer Ameri- 
can entomologists, Say, Le Sueur and Titian Peale, which form an 
interesting part of the story 


ALICE Forb, Edward Hicks, Painter of the Peaceable Kingdoms 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1952. 162 
pp-, 42 illus. (4 in color). $8.50. 

This is a most unusual book. In the past quarter century there 
has been a great interest in the art of the non-professional artist, 
the anonymous artisans and amateurs who are usually called 
most inaccurately, ‘‘primitives.”’ But art criticism still shows it- 
self at a loss to deal very satisfactorily with the values of this art 
We know too little about its makers. They were simple people, 
of whose lives we have only the short and simple annals of the 
obscure. Their artistic biography, their spirn, is lost and the 
reconstruction of their aims and feelings sheer guess work. 

Here, however, is a serious and detailed biography of one of 
the most famous artists of this class, based upon a large and 
unsuspected collection of letters, journals, notebooks and family 
correspondence preserved in the artist's family. It is astonishing 
that such a mass of valuable source material should exist. We owe 
to the artist's descendants, who not only preserved the records 
but wisely made them fully available, and to the author, who 
used them with the sympathy and good sense we would expect 
of her, a unique and highly illuminating book. 

Edward Hicks came of a good family of Loyalist yeoman 
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gentry, whose fortunes were ruined by the Revolution. He was 
trained as a craftsman, painted carriages and signs for a living, 
and became a noted Quaker preacher. His life and his art are 
the story of a strong and thoughtful but untrained spirit, bitter 
against the education and higher training of which he felt 
unconsciously deprived. He was deeply involved with his kins 
man Elias Hicks in the controversy which split the Society o! 
Friends into orthodox and Hicksite camps. Quite unlike the pic 
ture we have had of the quiet innocent figure painting his Peace 
able Kingdoms, Hicks was a bitter, vitriolic, dogmatical dispu 
tant, who created in these paintings of the lion lying down with 
the lamb images of the peace which his own sensitive, loving, 
stormy, distressed life never knew 

The author has given us a detailed, careful and sympathetic 
biography of the man and artist, which is of great interest to all 
students of American culture. 


ELIZABETH MCCAUSLAND, Marsden Hartley, Minneapolis, Uni 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1952. 80 pp., 44 illus., paper 
covers. 


This monograph, well written, well illustrated, is the first of 
a series on contemporary American artists projected by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. If future volumes are of the same 
excellent calibre, the series will be a real contribution to the 
appraisal of American creative energies 

Hartley entered the world of painting as a lover of nature 
and admirer of Albert P. Ryder. In the first decade of the century 
he joined the revolt against nineteenth century style and was one 
of the most effective American fawves in the revolt against na 
ture in the artistic ferment of the 20's, when he “changed his 
manner of painting not yearly but seasonally.” But in the mid 
thirties he found at last, having returned to his native soil of 
Maine, a fusion of his interest in stylized pattern with his love 
of nature and his visionary trend, in a series of paintings among 
the best products of his generation. 

Miss McCausland has written his artistic biography with a 
good mixture of vigorous sense and feeling. The illustrations are 
all taken from the Hudson Walker collection of Hartley's work, 
now on long-term loan to the University of Minnesota, and the 
check-list of works is also limited to this group. To this extent 
the monograph is a catalogue of a single collection, a limitation 
of which the unwary reader may not at once be aware, until this 
purpose of the publication emerges in Mr. Harvard Arnason’s 
preface. 


PENELOPE Fox, Tatankhamun's Treasure. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1951 


It is twenty years since Howard Carter and A. C. Mace pub 
lished their three-volume book on the Tutankhamun finds. The 
book, excellent as it was, was in the authors’ minds a pre 
liminary and, as Miss Fox states in her preface, a “popular” 
work. It is now out-of-print, and difficult to find. The present 
volume, which in conception and presentation has also the 
advantage of being “popular,” is based in part on Dr. Carter's 
records, which were presented by the archacologist’s niece to 
the Ashmolean Museum. It is therefore authoritative and thor 
ough. Miss Fox's text is not, however, a full scale publication, 
which in any case would run into many volumes. Her aims 
were to present a history of the period and to describe in detail 
the most important objects of the finds. 

This double purpose she has accomplished and her book 
will remain an important addition to the Tutankhamun litera 
ture, without any of the unpleasant and sensational digressions 
which marked the discoveries, or the disdain for what some 
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consider decadent art. Her descriptions of the various objects 
when 77 situ are noteworthy for clarity and completeness. The 
photographs add yet more to the value of Tutankamun’s Treas 
ure. Although a number were taken under difficult conditions, 
they are uniformly splendid and help to rehabilitate, if need 
be, these examples of “the finest art of the impe rial age in 
Egypt.” 

H. D. MoxreswortnH, Sculpinre in England: Mediaeval 
Published for The British Council by Longmans, “reen and 
Co., London, 1951 . 


The text of this paper-bound, rather large quarto booklet 
is short and wisely remains more of an essay an excellent 
one —on sculpture in general than a history of English 
medieval sculpture. Modestly placed at the end of the volume, 
however, is a series of comments and explanations of the illus 
trations which have the conciseness, clarity and practical value 
which are so characteristic of English scholarship today. The 
bulk of the volume is composed of fifty-five plates; for sharp 
ness, careful choice of angle and detail, they are with few ex- 
ceptions (pls. 38-39, for example) the most impressive and 
evocative which this reviewer has seen. Each of them is, as the 
introduction says, “‘virtually the interpretation of an inter- 
pretation” and presents, as all good photographs should, “a 
static, insistent, assimilated view of the object.”’ The selection, 
frankly influenced by the availability of the originals, does in 
clude only well-known works, and this is the only quarrel we 


have with the volume 


IAN FINLAY, Treasures in Edinburgh. Published for The 
British Council by Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1951 


This is another publication of the British Council Like 
Sculpture in England it is de stined to be read, or looked at, by 
the grand public. Its qualities are those of that volume: clarity, 
directness. But to us in the United States it is perhaps still 
more useful, since it reproduces an extraordinary and I am 
afraid unfamiliar series of obiects in the Scottish capital. 
The sixteenth century embroidered curtain from Lochleven 
Castle, the seated statue of Duncan Forbes by Roubiliac, the 
splendid Celtic Torrs Champfrein, the Roman silver bowl 
from the treasure of Traprain, are a treasury of which Scotland 
can well be proud 
ALpo BERTINI, Disegni di Maestri Stranieri: Disegni Ital 
jani; Biblioteca Reale di Torino. Torino, 1950 


The Leonardo drawings of the Biblioteca Reale in Turin are 
well known and have often been described. They form the 
greatest treasure of the library. Far less familiar are its other 
drawings, some of which have been exhibited recently and 
published in these two useful catalogues. A number of these, 
according to our present day standards, are rather indifferent 
in quality. But they all are extremely interesting, and deserve 
publication, and a few, like the Dead Elephant by Della Bella, 
are rightly described by Mr. Bertini by the term capolavori. If 
the booklet on Italian drawings (because of the material itself, 
not because of the text which is scholarly and carefully reti 
cent) is relatively disappointing, the catalogue of foreign (non 
Italian) drawings is an extremely helpful addition to the sub 
ject. It reproduces a number of drawings by Rembrandt, which 
of course are well-known, but also less familiar works by 
Dutch artists which will prove useful for comparison for 
instance the group of pen and ink drawings by Breenbergh and 
those by Van Goyen and Van Ostade, which are apparently 
excellent examples of their works 
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Chronicle of the Musexnm for the Arts of Decoration of the 
Cooper Unian. An Introduction to the Collection of Draw 
ings, Volume 2, no. 4. New York, 1952. 


In this Chronicle attention is brought to what is certainly, 
as Mr. Hathaway claims it to be, ‘one of the fullest American 
collections of drawings available” a collection which is 
composed, I gather, of some fifteen thousand drawings. Certain 
specialized sections have been studied from time to time, in 
particular by Frances Morris (designs for printed fabrics), 
Edna B. Donnell (Chinnery drawings) and Fiske Kimball 
(in his Creation of the Rococo, 1943) ; and a large number are 
ilways On permanent or temporary exhibition in this most 
dynamic of museums. Yet it is only with this Chronicle that 
the richness, variety and quality of the collection have become 
evident to this reviewer. Made up of several collections, formed 
con amore by Piancastelli, Decloux, John J. Peoli (whose col 
lection, dispersed in 1894, must have been one of the earliest 
of its kind in the United States), it reflects the various tastes 
of their previous owners: late Italian baroque and rococo; 
eighteenth century ornament, and drawings of French roman 
tics respectively. In addition the Misses Hewitt were in large 
part responsible for the presentation to the Cooper Union 
Museum of a very large number of late American drawings 
(three hundred Homer drawings, for instance!) , the extraordi 
nary importance of which cannot yet be fully realized. Still 
other drawings, chosen for their individual quality, have been 
acquired of late years several Tiepolos and Constantin Guys ; 
a series of designs by Frederick Crace for the decoration of the 
Royal Pavilion at Brighton, are perhaps the most important 
The pamphlet is illustrated with an excellent selection of the 
various sections of the collection, enough to bring envy, ad 
miration and regret to all American collectors of this art en 
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chanteur du dessin, as the author of the Mariette catalogue 
called it 
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The Phillips Collection. Norwich, Jarrold & Sons, Ltd., 1952 

Byzantine Mosaics. Iris Books, New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1952 
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dieval History, 2 vols. New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 1952 
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University Press, 1952 
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University Press, 1952 
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At the Clarendon Press, 1952 

Keir’ HENDERSON, Pas/e/s. New York & London, Studio Pub 
lications, 1952 

Svenska Skulptur Idéer, 1 & 11. Lund, Allhems, 1952 

LAWRENCE GOWING, Vernieer. London, Faber & Faber, 1952 

IRMA A. RICHTER, Editor, Selections from the Notebooks of 
Leonardo da Vine?. London, Oxford University Press, 1952 

KENNETH Harrison, The Windows of King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge. New York, Cambridge University Press, 1952 
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Paintings from the National Gallery of Art. New York, Mac 
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Hastings House, 1952 
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